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Task  Force  71 


Recently,  the  Chicago  Tribune  mobilized  a  special  team  of 
reporters  to  investigate  and  present  balanced,  comprehensive 
reports  on  social  problems.  We  called  it  the  Tribune  Task  Force. 

Task  Force  disclosures  of  shocking  conditions  in  some  local 
nursing  homes  resulted  in  a  grand  jury  investigation  and  state¬ 
wide  reforms. 

A  recent  Task  Force  series  explored  in  depth  the  crisis  in 
Chicago’s  criminal  courts.  The  documented  reports  prompted 
Governor  Ogilvie  to  urge  that  $10  million  be  spent  to  reform  the 
state’s  criminal  justice  system. 

The  Task  Force.  Not  simple-minded  muckraking,  but  spot¬ 
lighting  defects  to  help  make  Chicago  a  better  place  to  live. 
Another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  best  read  news¬ 
paper  in  Mid  America. 
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Commercial  For  The  P-I 


way  to  desecration  of  the  canal  forever?  What  newspaper 
editorialized  to  keep  a  whale  sideshow  out  of  the  Seattle 
Center— a  project  that  would  have  embarrassed  everyone 
severely  when  the  whale  died’  And  what  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  killer  whales 
by  fortune  hunters  accounts  for  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  species  from  Puget  Sound  and  elsewhere? 

1  remember  vividly  the  day  we  published  on  Page  1 
I  about  four  and  a  half  years  ago)  an  alarming,  factual 
account  by  a  responsible  public  official  of  the  dope  and 
drug  problem.  He  said  about  60  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
teen-agers  had  fooled  around  with  dope  or  drugs  in  some 
form.  We  thought  the  public  had  a  right  to  know  of  this 
and  other  similar  dangers.  But  we  were  crucified  by 
some,  including  the  school  teachers  who  should  have 
paid  more  attention. 

.V  YE.\R  L.XTER  the  report  we  had  made  was  com¬ 
mon  knowledge,  no  longer  "Sensational!”  Maybe  our 
only  sin  is  we  haven't  the  patience  to  wait  until  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  too  knotty  to  be  solved. 

Of  course  you  remember  the  "Green  Ghetto”  investi¬ 
gation  by  The  P-1  of  terrible  living  conditions  among  the 
fruit  pickers  in  Eastern  Washington? 

Well,  they  were  shouting  things  like  “Sensational!” 
east  of  the  mountains,  but  they  began  cleaning  things  up 
when  they  realized  the  spotlight  was  on  them.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  and  many  more  are 
needed. 

.And  how  about  The  P-I's  campaign  of  news  and  edi¬ 
torials  that  saved  the  Marmes  Man  site  from  .Army  cal¬ 
lousness.  It  was  the  most  important  archeological  discov¬ 
ery  in  .America's  history,  and  it  would  have  been  inun¬ 
dated  before  a  salvage  operation  could  be  mounted  had  it 
not  been  for  The  P-I. 

.And  how  about  those  fascinating  conflict-of-interest 
cases  concerning  globe-trotting  legislators  .  .  .  and  The 
P-I  magnifying  glass  on  the  use  of  public  property  by 
private  interests  .  .  .  and  the  revelation  of  the  mess  in 
overlapping  and  too-numerous  water  districts  .  .  .  and 
the  legislators  who  brought  in  an  “expert”  at  your 
expense  and  mine  to  fight  a  major  development  program 
you  and  1  needed  desperately? 

You  must  have  read  Hilda  Bryant's  spectacular 
I  "Sensational?")  series  on  the  plight  of  the  .American 
Indian  —  a  series  that  has  attracted  interest  coast  to 
coast  and  has  been  re-published  by  various  federal  and 
state  agencies.  .And  I  know  you  followed  Frank  Herbert's 
Odyssey  with  Roy  Prosterman  —  a  project  that  resulted 
in  the  land  reform  measure  finally  passed  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  legislature  .  .  .  and  which  may  be  the  only 
way  that  country  will  ever  get  true  peace. 

■And  what  about  the  most  important  P-I  series  of 
investigations  which  concluded  that  a  payoff  system  does 
exist  in  law  enforcement  circles  here  and  .  .  . 

But.  naw.  skip  that  one.  You  wouldn't  believe  that. 
Too  sensational! 


BY  LOl’IS  R.  Gl'ZZO 

This  is  a  commercial.  For  a  good  ncwspa(>cr.  .A 
newspaper  that  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  great  news¬ 
paper.  One  of  tbe  great  regional  newspapers  of  .America. 

But  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  You  know  that  already. 
That's  why  you  have  one  in  hand  and  are  now  saying, 
maybe,  what's  with  this  guy?  Of  course,  he  thinks  The 
P-I  is  a  good  paper.  He's  the  editor,  isn't  he? 

Lend  me  your  eyes  and  mind  a  few  moments.  Please. 
You  know,  lots  of  people  —  even  vice  presidents  —  have 
been  shooting  poison  darts  at  newspapers  in  this  country 
without  realizing  the  full  impact  of  what  they  say  or  do. 

We're  irascible.  We  make  mistakes.  We  goof  once  in 
a  while.  We  get  the  wrong  name  under  a  picture  or  spell 
somebody's  name  wrong.  On  a  rare  occasion  someone 
will  inadvertently  get  a  fact  twisted  because  he  was  in 
a  hurry  or  couldn't  hear  or  didn't  have  time  to  double¬ 
check. 

Poor  excuses.  We  admit  it.  .At  least  we  don't  go 
around  asking:  "Whattaya  want,  good  grammar  or  good 
taste!'' 

ERRORS  M.ADE  by  newspapers  are  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  great  mass  of  news  conveyed  daily.  .And 
most  errors  are  made  in  the  interest  of  siieeding  news  to 
readers. 

But  that's  not  what  I  started  out  to  say.  This  is 
becoming  one  of  tbe  great  newspapers  of  .America  sub¬ 
stantially  because  it  has  the  courage  to  say  what  it 
thinks.  And  it  is  building  one  of  the  finest  staffs  in  the 
West.  Responsible,  mature  writers  and  editors.  The  best 
crew  I've  ever  worked  with. 

Gwan.  you  say;  what  have  you  done  for  me  lately?  I 
thought  you'd  never  ask.  Remember.  The  P-I  hits  of 
yesteryear  .  .  .  the  insurance  investigation,  the  "Green 
Ghetto."  the  racial  tension,  the  pinball  probes,  the  .  .  . 
but  let  me  be  a  bit  more  specific. 

The  P-l's  three-year  study  of  the  insurance  industry 
brought  important  corrective  legislation  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  landmark  policy  revisions  by  major  insurance 
firms.  More  remains  to  be  done. 

Somebody  out  there  always  says.  "Sensational  re¬ 
porting.''  and  kisses  it  off  at  that.  Usually  someone  who 
wants  to  believe  otherwise  anyway.  Or  who  was  embar¬ 
rassed. 

Who  yelled  "Sensational!"  when  The  P-I  uncovered 
the  pinball  cheating?  Nobody  I  know.  That  resulted,  for 
one  thing,  in  the  state's  recovering  $85,000  in  back  taxes. 
It  also  sparked  a  full-scale  P-1  investigation  into  gam¬ 
bling.  vice  and  dope— a  probe  that  has  produced  plenty  of 
results  .  .  .  and  promises  many,  many  more. 

What  newspaper  was  writing  about  pollution,  envi¬ 
ronmental  controls,  ecological  disasters,  the  rape  of 
wildlife  and  sealife  before  most  other  newspapers  of 
■America?  The  morning  P-I. 

What  paper  stopped  the  violation  of  Hood  Canal  wa¬ 
ters  by  a  motel  expansion  that  would  have  opened  the 
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How  many  sides 

of  a  story  does  The  News  report? 
How  many  are  there? 


On  the  surface  the  story  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  sports  stadium  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Detroit  revolved  around  the  simple 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  built  at 


unresolved;  the  solutions  are  still  being 
quarreled  over  bitterly:  and,  as  the  many- 
sided  story  continues  to  unfold  daily  on 
the  pages  of  The  News,  it  engages  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  entire  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

As  far  as  The  News  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  report  such  a  story. 
Deeply,  thoroughly,  meaningfully.  Be¬ 
cause  The  News  is  stubbornly  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  elements  bearing  on 
an  issue  can  its  readers  make  intelligent 
decisions. 

One  measure  of  that  dedication  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
it  serves  have  made  The  News  America’s 
largest  and  most  popular  evening 
newspaper. 


But  where  scores  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  at  stake,  the  real  story  is  not  likely 
to  be  on  the  surface.  So  The  News  began 
to  investigate. 

The  more  it  dug,  the  less  the  story 
became  one  of  sports  and  the  more  one 
related  to  the  nationwide  struggle  be¬ 
tween  central  cities  and  their  suburbs; 
more  a  story  of  land  speculation:  of  a 
clash  between  automotive  giants  maneu¬ 
vering  for  power  and  pres- 
tige;  of  politics,  and  tax- 
ation,  and  privilege.  ^ 

The  story  is  still  . 


Largest  evening  newspaper 
circulation  in  America 
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Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
does . . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world’s 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  News  Magazine  of 
ihe  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


JULY 

4-8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel. 
Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

10 -  California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angeles. 

12- 16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

14- 16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel, 
Columbus. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn, 
Gearhart,  Ore. 

22-24— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

24-28 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  meeting.  Americana  Hotel  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

29-31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


AUGUST 

6-7 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Trade  Winds  Motel,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

6- 8 — United  Press  International  Oklahoma  editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge, 
Wagoner,  Okla. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel.  Hollywood,  Fla. 

8- 10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 
Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  sales  conference. 

Mount  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

15-20 — Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge,  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolina.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper,  Alberta. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1 1-12— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  advertising  sales  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield,  III. 

11- 12 — Ohio  newspaper  classified  clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14— N  ew  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Rochester. 

18 — Texas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Camelot  Inn,  Waco. 
Tex. 

18 —  Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Indianapol's. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association — Southern  region. 
Williamsburg  Inn,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

25-26 — Advertsing  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

25- 26—111  inois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Blackstore  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

26- 27 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Westward  Hotel,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska. 

30-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 


OCTOBER 

1-2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  management  seminar.  Stouffer  s  Uni¬ 
versity  Inn.  Columbus. 

3- 8 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

4- 6 — United  Press  International  Editors  Conference.  Ilikai  Hotel,  Honolulu. 
7-9 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

10-12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel. 
Columbus. 

10-12 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriot  Motor  Hotel, 
Saddlebrook.'  _N.J. 

10-16 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Chatham  Center, 
Pittsburgh. 
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>Mth  70%  more  circulation  tlaih . . .  104%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
Wiishinulon  medium  leads  allothei's.  The  Washinjfton  Post. 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  GRADUATE  (tell-it-like-it-was  style) — Editors  who 
have  been  inundated  with  paragraphs  praising  home  town  grad¬ 
uates  will  understand  why  the  Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City 
happily  rushed  into  print  with  Dr.  Henry  Geller’s  own  gradua¬ 
tion  story.  The  mini  “autobio”  related  in  part:  “Dr.  Geller  at¬ 
tended  Washington  School  where  he  was  recess  monitor  in  the 
fifth  grade  ...  At  Bayonne  High  School  ...  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  senior  choir,  a  fact  which  he  has  tried  to  forget 
ever  since  the  choir’s  graduation  performance  in  June  of  1963. 
He  attended  Rutgers  University  .  .  .  where  his  presence  was 
generally  not  noted  for  the  four-year  period.  Much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  Rutgers  faculty  he  was  accepted  at  the  then  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine  (now  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
New  Jersey)  .  .  .  Again  surprising  family,  friends,  and  faculty, 
Geller  completed  his  four  years  of  medical  study.  .  .”  Henry’s 
1  column  photo  was  captioned,  “Small  Man  on  Campus.” 

*  * 

GRAD  TIDINGS  became  the  Seattle  Times  caption  for  its 
commencement  photo  at  University  of  Washington  ceremonies. 
And  for  a  CP  story  reporting  that  a  Christmas  card  posted 
only  three  miles  away  from  its  destination  had  arrived, 
months  late,  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  head  explained: 
“Hello  dallied.” 

*  *  * 

ECOLOGY  BULLETIN:  In  his  “Star  Bright”  column  for 
The  Texas  Star  (Sunday  magazine  distributed  out  of  Austin), 
Wick  Fowler  notes  that  a  friend  decided  to  help  fight  pollution 
by  refusing  to  use  water  in  brushing  his  teeth.  “He  substituted 
vodka  and  now  has  the  happiest  cavities  in  Texas.”  A  little  later 
on.  Wick  took  note  of  some  expert’s  statement  that  black  coffee 
will  not  sober  a  drunk  and  disagreed.  “It  will  if  it  is  served 
the  morning  after  by  a  jailer.” 

*  *  * 

ALSO  IN  THE  HEADY  (LIQUID)  DEPARTMENT, 
Robert  J.  Herguth’s  lead  story'  in  his  Chicago  Daily  News 
column  told  how  an  Exlinhurgher  had  revived  his  goldfish 
Galore  by  pouring  scotch  in  the  tank.  Now  Galore  fakes  death 
occasionally.  The  column  headline:  “Goldfish  happily  stays 
stewed  to  the  gills.” 

*  *  •*■ 

THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER’s  Elmer  W. 
Gaede  confesses  he  wrote  the  head  for  that  story  about  British 
authorities  deporting  a  young  New  York  girl  convicted  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  a  prisoner  roast  chickens  in  which  she  had 
hidden  marijuana.  Elmer’s  masterpiece:  “The  Pot  Was  in  the 
Chicken.” 

GOOD  SPORTS — Bob  Hooker’s  daily  sports  column  in  the 
Caldwell  (Idaho)  News-Tribune  is  titled,  naturally,  “Off  the 
Hook.”  And  Frank  Maestas,  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal,  has  a  regular  column,  “Let’s 
Be  FRANK.” 

■*•*■*■ 

A  NEW  WORD  IS  HARD  TO  FIND  but  John  Newell,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  News,  coined  one. 
For  an  AP  story  that  two  wild  Canadian  geese  flying  over  a 
Massachusetts  golf  course  had  been  fatally  hit  by  errant  golf 

shots,  Newell’s  head  suggested  “Geese  spiroed.” 

*  *  * 

WH.\T  IS  SEX  APPEAL?  Tlie  Sunday  Times  Magazine  in 
London  decided  to  explore  the  question  photographically.  It 
asked  each  of  22  photographers  to  submit  a  picture,  which  in 
his  opinion,  exemplified  an  answer.  Explained  the  Times: 
“Only  half  the  number  obliged,  the  rest  presumably  being 
either  paralysed  by  inhibition  or  defeated  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  assignment.”  The  front  cover  photo,  incidentally,  was  Lord 
•Snowden’s  photograph  of  Ali  MacGraw. 

*  *  * 

INFLATION  NOTE — The  Ashley  Cooper  column  in  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  observes  that  “an  after 
dinner  mint  is  what  a  man  needs  nowadays  to  pay  the  restaur¬ 
ant  check.” 
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Their  images  reflected  in  the  shining  surface 
of  the  1970  Community  Service  plaque  of 
the  Alabama  Associated  Press  Association, 
reporters  Sylvia  Hart  and  Bill  Sellers  are  two 
members  of  a  lively  young  staff  which 
makes  such  awards  to  The  Mobile  Press 
Register  possible. 

Sellers’  long  series  of  articles  about  ques¬ 
tionable  Mobile  County  School  Board 
contracts  won  him  a  tie  for  the  1970  Sweep¬ 


stakes  Award  in  reporting  from  the  AAPA, 
a  first  in  reporting  without  a  deadline  and 
the  Community  Service  Award  for  the 
newspaper. 

Mrs.  Hart’s  series  on  the  financially  hard- 
pressed  Mobile  General  Hospital  brought 
her  the  1970  Douglas  L.  Cannon  Award  from 
the  Alabama  Medical  Association  for  factual 
reporting  of  medical  news. 


This  is  relevance. 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Roberf  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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One  important  result 

by-prcKluct  of  ihe  legal  controversy  involving  some  important 
newspapers  and  the  government  of  the  I'.S.  over  the  "Pentagon  Re¬ 
port"  is  that  just  aliont  evervone  now  agrees  there  is  too  much  classi¬ 
fication  of  information  hy  government  agencies,  particularly  the 
Pentagon,  ami  there  ouglu  to  he  an  established  method  for  automatic 
review  and  dec lassilit ation. 

(Government  attorneys  even  conceded  in  court,  with  the  approval 
of  the  .Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  the  Pentagon  Re|)ort  should  he  reviewed 
and  that  much  of  it  should  he  declassified. 

Newspa|)er  re|)orters  and  editors  have  been  saying  for  years,  with 
the  help  of  some  Congressmen  and  Senators,  that  there  is  too  much 
secrecy  in  genernment  and  too  liberal  use  of  “Secret"  and  “Top 
•Secret”  rubber  stamps.  Hut  not  tcK)  much  has  ever  been  clone  about  it. 

On  Dec.  21,  l‘)70,  for  instance,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  .Abroad,  headed  by  .Sen.  Stuart  Syming¬ 
ton,  re])ortecl  the  executive  branch  over-classi  Ties  information  relating 
to  foreign  |M)licy  that  should  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Last  week,  \\  illiam  G.  Llorence,  a  retired  senior  aid  in  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  .Air  Force,  told  the  House  subcommittee  on  government 
infonnation  there  are  at  least  20  million  classified  documents  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone  and  only  one-half  of  1%  of  them  con¬ 
tain  genuine  secrets. 

AVhile  the  press  can  exult  in  the  .Su])reme  Court’s  fi-.S  stand  against 
jnior  restraint  of  publication  in  the  case  of  the  A'ietnam  War  Poliev 
Papers,  government  leaders  should  pay  heed  to  Justice  Stewart’s 
succint  comment:  “When  everything  is  classified,  then  nothing  is 
classified  .  .  .  secrecy  can  best  be  jneserved  only  when  credibility  is 
trulv  maintained.’’ 

From  P.O.  to  P.S, 

The  Post  Office  Department  became  the  United  States  Postal  .Serv¬ 
ice  this  week  amid  higher  rates,  many  promises  and  much  fanfare. 

What  the  new  management  will  prcKluce  in  the  way  of  improved 
service  for  customers  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  taken  over  a  once- 
proud  organization  where  speedy  and  reliable  delivery  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  deteriorate  in  some  jilaces  to  the  pace  of  the  pony  express. 
I  he  elimination  of  mail  cars  and  mail  trains  from  the  nation’s  rail¬ 
roads  has  ccHiipounded  the  jiroblems. 

Editor  &  Pitu.isiikr  is  a  “time  value’’  publication  being  a  weekly 
news  magazine  entitled  to  “Red  Tag”  or  newspaper  treatment  through 
Second  Class  mail.  Many  of  our  readers  know  that  we  haven’t  always 
received  this  fast  cleli\ery  in  spite  of  our  constant  efforts  and  com¬ 
plaints. 

Other  “Red  Tag”  tveeklies  and  dailies  have  had  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  and  E&P  has  joined  with  15  of  them  at  no  small  expense  in 
establishing  a  cooj>erative  program  to  improve  our  deliveries  for  our 
readers.  It’s  worth  a  try. 

.As  always,  we  ask  our  readers  to  inform  us  of  unusual  delays  in 
weekly  deliveries  of  E&P  and  to  advise  their  local  postmasters  simul¬ 
taneously. 
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■LET  ME  SAVE  YOU  FROM  THAT  MONSTROUS  VILLAIN’  JUDGMENT  DAY 

Le  Pelley  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Sandeson  in  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 


STAMP  FOR  SECURITY 
Miller  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


letters 

EXCITING 

The  editorial  “Assault  on  Freedom” 
Copperud  are  helpful  and  mind-stretch¬ 
ing.  Thank  you  for  this  exciting  feature. 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Harriette  Behringer 

(The  iiriter  works  for  My  Weekly 
Reader  and  is  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  professional  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi.) 


IS  IT  ETHICAL? 

The  editorial  “Assault  on  Freedom" 
(June  19)  seems  to  me  to  be  very  wide 
of  tlie  real  kernel  in  the  nut. 

hy  cloud  the  ca.se  by  laying  it  to  a 
restriction  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press? 
The  real  case  is  that  of  stolen  goods — 
where  a  thief  got  possession  of  top  secret 
or  confidential  documents  and  proceeded 
to  find  a  buyer. 

The  real  question  as  concerns  Journal¬ 


ism  is  this:  Is  the  theft  of  other  illegiti¬ 
mate  means  of  obtaining  such  documents 
a  projier  ethical  source  of  news? 

I  hope  the  culprit  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  case  get  their  deserts.  Also 
it  is  time  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
statement  in  the  Constitution  excludes 
news  obtained  by  fraud. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  Arthur  H.  Burns 
*  *  * 

NATIONAL  SAFETY 

Rolfe  Neill’s  critical-editor  statement 
(June  12)  in  which  he  recoils  from  help¬ 
ing  the  FBI  find  subversives  but  finds  it 
sanitary  to  turn  in  bank  robbers  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  .  .  . 

While  bank  robbers  have  tbeir  faults, 
they  are  not  presently  threatening  to  tear 
down  society,  nor  to  wrap  it  in  some 
weird  ideological  cage  conceived  by  aber¬ 
rant  (and  politically  overwhelmed — hence 
the  recourse  to  violence)  super-minds. 

Mr.  Neill  should  get  his  evils  in  per¬ 
spective.  His  bank  deposits  are  likely  in¬ 
sured;  bis  country  isn’t,  not  without  help 
from  just  such  people  as  -Mr.  Neill. 
Prescott,  Ariz.  Bill  R.  Davidson 


Short  Takes 

S  .  .  .,  a  broad-shouldered,  two-headed 
youngster,  had  a  double  bogey  six  feet 
from  the  rough  on  the  final  hole  .  .  . — 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

ritt  Hi  Ha 

WEATHER  REPORT:  Fair  weather 
Friday.  A  chance  of  flowers  chiefly  in 
the  northern  sections  Saturday  and  in 
all  sections  Sunday. — Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph.  Increasing  cloudiness  and 
milk  tonight,  lows  in  the  low  to  mid  50’s. 
— Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

The  Cubans  regard  S  ...  as  suspicious 
because  his  canoe  carried  two  sleeping 
bags,  four  cars,  two  life  preserv’ers,  two 
cameras  .  .  .  and  two  seats. — Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call. 

*  *  * 

V  .  .  .,  deputy  grand  exhausted  ruler 
of  the  Elks,  will  visit  the  city  Thursday. 
— Cape  May  (N.J.)  Star  &  Wave. 

H  H 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  re  printed  here.) 
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Supreme  Court  frees  press 
to  publish  Viet  war  study 

By  Luther  A.  lIuHton 


The  right  of  the  government 
to  impose  prior  restraint  upon 
publication  was  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  landmark 
6-to-3  decision  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washingtou  Post. 
cases. 

The  government  sought  to  en¬ 
join  the  Times  and  the  Post 
from  further  publication  of  a 
classified  study  entitled  “His¬ 
tory  of  U.S.  Decision-making 
Process  on  Viet  Nam  Policy.” 
Both  newspapers  had  published 
substantial  stories  bas^  on  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  the  classified 
47-volume,  7000  word  study. 

The  contention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  was  that  pub¬ 
lication  endangered  national  se¬ 
curity,  sensitive  diplomatic  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam.  Although  not  so 
stated  in  the  prevailing  opinion, 
the  court’s  decision  obviously 
reflected  the  judicial  view  that 
the  government  had  not  sus¬ 
tained  its  contention. 

Legal  scholars  already  are 
arguing  that  the  brief,  unsigned 
per  curiam  decision  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  court  vacated  injunctions 
against  publication  of  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  papers. 

Scries  resiiiiied 

The  Times  immediately  re¬ 
sumed  the  series  that  had  been 
broken  oflF  by  court  order  on 
June  15.  It  published  two  parts 
of  the  documentar>'  filling  10 
pages  of  Thursday’s  paper. 
Managing  editor  A.  M.  Rosen¬ 
thal  said  there  would  be  no 
changes  in  the  presentation. 
“We  w’ill  present  them  as  we 
planned.” 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  said  his  re¬ 
action  to  the  court  victory  was 
“one  of  complete  joy  and  de¬ 
light.”  He  had  never  really 
doubted  that  the  Times  would 
win. 

Jubilation  was  expressed  also 
by  Katharine  Graham,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Three  installments  of  its  series 
was  published  Thursday.  The 
Post  said  at  least  three  more 
would  follow. 

During  an  NBC-tv  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  Wednesday  evening,  a 


state  department  officer  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  four  volumes  of 
the  report  containing  the  most 
sensitive  security  material  had 
been  “censored”  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg  and  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  press.  Ellsberg 
faces  criminal  prosecution  for 
having  dis.seminated  classified 
government  documents. 

With  this  revelation,  which 
went  undenied  by  Max  Frankel, 
New  York  Times  Washington 
correspondent,  William  B.  Ma- 
comber  Jr.,  Deputy  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  State,  said  government 
officials  hoped  the  newspapers 
would  exercise  self-i-estraint 
when  it  comes  to  publishing  any 
material  that  would  be  harmful 
to  the  country. 

Prevailing  opinion 

Basically,  the  court’s  ruling 
hinged  on  the  question  of  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  prior  restraint. 
Its  decision  clarified,  if  it  did 
not  broaden,  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Quoting  from  an  earlier  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  said: 

“Any  system  of  prior  re¬ 
straints  of  expression  comes  to 
this  court  bearing  a  heavy  pre¬ 
sumption  against  its  constitu¬ 
tionality.”  The  government  ‘thus 
carries  a  heavy  burden  of  show¬ 
ing  justification  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  a  restraint.’  The 
District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  in  the 
New  York  Times  case  and  the 
District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  the  Washington  Post 
case  held  that  the  government 
had  not  met  that  burden.  We 
agree.” 

Accordingly,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirm^  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  de¬ 
nied  an  injunction  against  the 
Washington  Post,  and  reversed 
the  oi-der  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
which  restrained  the  Times  from 
publication  pending  the  outcome 
of  appeal  to  the  high  court.  The 
Second  Circuit  ruling  was  re¬ 
manded  with  directions  to  enter 
a  judgment  affirming  the  ruling 


of  the  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  prevailing  decision  was 
a  brief  per  curiam,  or  “by  the 
court”  ruling  containing  only 
three  paragraphs.  It  produced, 
however,  six  concurring  opin¬ 
ions  and  three  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions. 

Justice  Byron  White  was 
joined  by  Justice  Potter  Stew¬ 
art  in  one  concurrence  and  Ju.s- 
tice  Stewart  wrote  another  in 
which  Justice  White  joined.  Jus¬ 
tice  William  0.  Douglas  wrote 
a  concurrence  joined  by  Justice 
Hugo  Black  and  Justice  Black, 
in  turn,  joined  Justice  Douglas 
in  a  concurrence.  Justices  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  and  Jus¬ 
tice  Thurgood  Marshall  wrote 
separate  concurrences. 

The  dissentei-s  were  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  Jus¬ 
tice  John  Marshall  Harlan  and 
Justice  Harry  A.  Blackman. 

upiiiioii 

“I  concur  in  today’s  judg¬ 
ments,  but  only  because  of  the 
concededly  extraordinary  pro¬ 
tection  against  prior  restraints 
under  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem,”  Justice  White  wrote. 

“I  do  not  say  that  in  no  cir- 
cum.stances  would  the  First 
Amendment  pemtiit  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  publishing  informa¬ 
tion  about  government  plans  or 
operations.  Nor,  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  materials  the  govern¬ 
ment  characterizes  as  the  most 
sensitive  and  destructive  can  I 
deny  that  revelation  of  these 
documents  will  do  substantial 
damage  to  public  interests.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  confident  that  their 
disclosure  will  have  that  result. 
But  I  nevertheless  agree  that 
the  United  States  has  not  sat¬ 
isfied  the  very  heavy  burden  it 
must  meet  to  warrant  an  in¬ 
junction  against  publication  in 
these  cases,  at  least  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  express  and  appro¬ 
priately  limited  congressional 
authorization  for  prior  re¬ 
straints  in  circumstances  such 
as  these.” 

In  the  absence  of  legislation 
by  Congress,  Justice  White  said, 
he  was  “unable  to  agree  that 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  the  courts  reach  so 
far  as  to  authorize  remedies 
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having  such  sweeping  potential 
for  inhibiting  publications  by 
the  press.” 

“To  sustain  the  government 
in  these  cases,”  Justice  White 
said,  “would  start  the  courts 
down  a  long  and  hazardous 
road  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
travel,  at  least  without  Con¬ 
gressional  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion.” 

Justice  White  asserted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  terminating  the  ban 
on  publication  of  “the  rela¬ 
tively  few  sensitive  documents 
the  government  now  seeks  to 
suppress  does  not  mean  that  the 
law  either  requires  or  invites 
newspapers  or  others  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  or  that  they  will  be 
immune  from  criminal  action  if 
they  do.  The  failure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  justify  prior  re¬ 
straints  does  not  measure  its 
con.stitutional  entitlement  to  a 
conviction  for  criminal  publica¬ 
tion.  That  the  government  mis¬ 
takenly  chose  to  proceed  by  in¬ 
junction  does  not  mean  that  it 
could  not  successfully  proceed 
in  another  way.” 

Oedibilily  prestTved 

Besides  concurring  with  Jus¬ 
tice  White,  Justice  Stewart 
noted  that  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  international  diplomacy 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  national  defense  re- 
quii-ed  confidentiality  and  se¬ 
crecy.  “Other  nations  can  hardly 
deal  with  this  nation  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  mutual  trust  unless 
they  can  be  assured  that  their 
confidences  will  be  kept,”  he 
wrote,  “in  the  area  of  basic  na¬ 
tional  defense  the  frequent  need 
for  absolute  secrecy  is,  of 
course,  self  evident.” 

In  an  effective  internal  secur¬ 
ity  system.  Justice  Stewart 
thought  the  hallmark  would  be 
to  recognize  that  “maximum 
possible  disclosure”  was  the  best 
method  of  preserving  credibil¬ 
ity.  Preserving  disclosure  for 
its  own  sake  should  be  avoided. 
“For  when  everything  is  classi¬ 
fied,  then  nothing  is  classified, 
and  the  system  becomes  one  that 
can  be  disregarded  by  the  cyn¬ 
ical  or  the  careless,  and  to  be 
manipulated  by  those  intent  on 
self-protection  or  self-promo¬ 
tion.” 

Congress  and  the  courts  have 
a  role  to  play  in  protecting  na¬ 
tional  security.  Justice  Stewart 
asserted. 

“Undoubtedly  Congress  has 
the  power  to  enact  specific  and 
appropriate  criminal  laws  to 
protect  government  property 
(Continued  on.  page  10) 
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Free  press  ruling 

(Continued  from  pu<jc  9) 

and  preserve  jrovernment  se¬ 
crets,”  he  wrote.  “And  if  a  crim¬ 
inal  pro.secution  is  instituted,  it 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  decide  the  api)licabil- 
ity  of  the  criminal  law  under 
which  the  charge  is  brought. 
Moreover,  if  Congress  should 
pass  a  sjjecific  law  authorizing 
civil  procee<lings  in  this  field, 
the  courts  would  likewise  have 
the  duty  to  decide  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  such  a  law’  as  well 
as  its  applicability  to  the  facts 
proved.” 

.Justice  Stewart  .said  that  in 
the  cases  before  it  the  court  was 
not  required  to  construe  specific- 
legislation  nor  to  ai)ply  specific 
laws.  “We  are  asked,  quite  sim¬ 
ply,  to  pi-event  the  publication 
by  two  newspapers  of  material 
that  the  executive  branch  in¬ 
sists  should  not,  in  the  national 
interest,  be  published.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  e.xecutive  is  cor¬ 
rect  w’ith  i-espect  to  some  of  the 
documents  involved.  Rut  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  disclosure  of 
any  of  them  will  surely  result 
in  dire,  immediate,  and  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  to  our  nation  or  its 
people.  That  being  so,  there  can 
under  the  First  Amendment  be 
but  one  judicial  resolution  of 
the  issues  before  us.  I  join  the 
judgments  of  the  court.” 

Douglas  ruling 

Ju.stice  Douglas  said  in  his 
concurrence  that  the  disclosures 
resulting  from  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  pajiers  may  have 
a  serious  impact  but  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  sanctioning  a 
previous  restraint  on  the  press. 

“The  government  says  that  it 
has  inherent  ]K)wers  to  go  into 
courts  and  obtain  an  injunction 
to  protect  the  national  interest, 
w'hich  in  this  case  is  alleged  to 
be  national  security,”  Justice 
Douglas  wrote. 

“The  dominant  purpose  of  the 
First  Amendment  was  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  widespread  practice  of 
governmental  suppression  of 
emban-assing  information.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the 
First  Amendment  was  adopted 
against  the  widespread  use  of 
the  common  law-  of  seditious 
libel  to  punish  the  dissemination 
of  material  that  is  embarrassing 
to  the  powei’s-that-be.  The  pres¬ 
ent  cases  w’ill,  I  think,  go  down 
i!\  history  as  the  most  dramatic 
illustration  of  that  principle. 

“Secrecy  in  government  is 
fundamentally  anti-democratic, 
perpetuating  bureaucratic  er¬ 
rors.  Open  debate  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  issues  are  vital 
to  our  national  health.” 

Justice  Black,  who  is  often 


termed  the  Court’s  leading  ex- 
))ert  on  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  said  that  a  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  publication  of  new’s 
may  sometimes  be  enjoined 
“would  make  a  shambles  of  the 
First  Amendment.” 

“The  Bill  of  Rights,”  he  said, 
“changed  the  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  a  new’  charter  under 
which  no  branch  of  government 
could  abridge  the  people’s  free¬ 
doms  of  press,  speech,  religion 
and  assembly.  Yet  the  Solicitor 
General  (Grisw’old)  argues  and 
some  members  of  the  Court  ap¬ 
pear  to  agree  that  the  general 
l)ow’ers  of  the  government 
adopted  in  its  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  should  be  interpreted  to 
limit  and  restrict  the  specific 
and  emphatic  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  adopted  later.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  perver¬ 
sion  of  history. 

“In  the  First  Amendment  the 
founding  fathers  gave  the  free 
press  the  protection  it  must 
have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role 
in  our  democracy.  The  press 
w’as  to  serve  governed,  not  the 
goveinors.  The  government’s 
pow’er  to  censure  the  press  W’as 
abolished  so  that  the  press 
W’ould  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  govei’nment.  The 
press  W’as  protected  so  that  it 
could  bare  the  secrets  of  gov¬ 
ei’nment  and  inform  the  people. 
Only  a  free  and  unrestrained 
press  can  effectively  exjxise  de¬ 
ception  in  government.” 

Justice  Marshall,  concurring, 
said  that  the  issue  in  the  Times 
and  Post  cases  was  “w’hether 
this  court  or  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  law.”  The 
pioblem  “is  whether  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  executive  branch 
has  authority  to  invoke  the 
equity  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
to  protect  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  national  interest.” 

If  it  were  determined.  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  “in  good 
faith  bi’ing  criminal  pro.secu- 
tions  against  the  New’  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
it  is  clear  that  Congress  has 
.specifically  rejected  passing  leg¬ 
islation  that  w’ould  clearly  have 
given  the  President  the  power 
he  seeks  here  and  made  the  cur¬ 
rent  activity  of  new’spapers  un¬ 
lawful.  When  Congress  specific¬ 
ally  declines  to  make  conduct 
unlaw’ful  it  is  not  for  this  court 
to  redecide  those  issues — to 
overrule  Congress.” 

Justice  Brennan  .said  that  he 
w’rote  separately  “only  to  em¬ 
phasize  what  should  be  appar¬ 
ent:  that  our  judgment  in  the 

Next  week  K&P  will  publish 
the  texts  of  the  Supreme  Court 
opinions. 


present  cases  may  not  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  propriety,  in  the 
future,  of  issuing  temporary 
stays  and  restraining  orders  to 
block  the  publication  of  ma¬ 
terial  sought  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  government.” 

The  First  Amendment,  he 
said,  “tolerates  absolutely  no 
prior  judicial  restraints  of  the 
press  predicted  uijon  surmise  or 
conjecture  that  untoward  conse¬ 
quences  may  result.” 

Dissenting  side 

Chief  Justice  Burger  based 
his  dissent  chiefly  on  grounds 
that  the  cases  had  been  “con¬ 
ducted  in  unseemly  haste.” 

“The  frenetic  haste  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Times  proceeded  from 
the  time  it  obtained  the  pur¬ 
loined  documents,  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  said.  “It  seems  reasonably 
clear  now  that  the  haste  pre¬ 
cluded  reasonable  and  deliberate 
judicial  treatment  of  these  cases 
and  was  not  w’arranted. 

“A  great  issue  of  this  kind 
should  be  tried  in  a  judicial  at¬ 
mosphere  conducive  to  thought¬ 
ful,  reflective  deliberation,  espe¬ 
cially  when  haste,  in  terms  of 
hours,  is  unwarranted  in  the 
light  of  the  long  period  the 
Times,  by  its  own  choice,  de¬ 
ferred  publication. 

“It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
Times  has  had  unauthorized 
possession  of  the  documents  for 
three  or  four  months,  during 
W’hich  it  had  its  expert  analysts 
studying  them,  presumably  di¬ 
gesting  them  and  preparing  the 
material  for  publication.  During 
all  of  this  time,  the  Times,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  its  capacity  as  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  public’s  ‘right  to 
know’  has  held  up  publication 
for  purposes  it  considered 
proper  and  thus  public  know’l- 
edge  was  delayed.  No  doubt  this 
W’as  for  a  go(^  reason;  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  7,000  pages  of  complex 
material  drawn  from  a  vastly 
greater  volume  of  material 
w’ould  inevitably  take  time  and 
the  w’riting  of  good  news  stones 
takes  time.  But  w’hy  should  the 
United  States  Government, 
from  w’ho  this  information  was 
illegally  acquired  by  someone, 
along  with  all  the  counsel,  trial 
judges  and  appellate  judges  be 
placed  under  needless  pressure? 
After  these  months  of  deferral, 
the  alleged  right-to-know  has 
somehow’  and  suddenly  become 
a  right  that  must  be  vindicated 
instantly. 

“Would  it  have  been  unrea¬ 
sonable,  since  the  newspaper 
could  anticipate  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  objections  to  release  of 
secret  material,  to  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  the  entire  collection  and 
determine  whether  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  publica- 
ation?  Stolen  or  not,  if  seciirity 
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was  not  in  fact  jeopardized, 
much  of  the  material  could,  no 
doubt  have  been  declassified, 
since  it  spans  a  period  ending 
in  19()8. 

“We  all  crave  speedier  ju¬ 
dicial  processes  but  when  judges 
are  pressured  as  in  these  cases 
the  result  is  a  parody  of  judicial 
process.” 

Justice  Harlan’s  dissent 
spelled  out  the  haste — gave  a 
sort  of  time  table  followed  in 
bringing  the  case  to  the  court. 
He  said  he  considered  that  “the 
course  has  been  almost  irrespon¬ 
sibly  feverish  in  dealing  with 
these  cases.” 

Referring  to  the  procedures 
that  bi’ought  the  case  to  the 
court.  Justice  Harlan,  w’rote 
that  “this  frenzied  train  of 
events  took  place  in  the  name 
of  the  presumption  against 
prior  restraints  created  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Due  regard 
for  the  extraordinary  important 
and  difficult  question  involve<l  in 
these  litigations  should  have  led 
the  court  to  shun  such  a  precipi¬ 
tate  timetable.” 

The  time  given  the  lower 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court 
was  “wholly  inadequate  for  giv¬ 
ing  these  cases  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sideration  they  deserve,”  Jus¬ 
tice  Harlan  said. 

Justice  Blackmun,  joining  in 
Justice  Harlan’s  dissent,  pointed 
out  that  “at  this  point  the  focus 
is  on  only  the  comparatively 
few  documents  specified  by  the 
government  as  critical.  So  far 
as  the  other  material — vast  in 
amount — is  concerned,  let  it  be 
published  and  published  forth¬ 
with  if  the  newspapers,  once 
the  strain  is  gone  and  the  sen¬ 
sationalism  is  eased,  still  feel 
the  urge  to  do  so.” 

But  he  deplored,  as  did  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Har¬ 
lan,  the  fact  that  w’ithin  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  less  than  three  weeks 
the  courts  had  been  “pres.sed 
into  hurried  decision  of  pro¬ 
found  constitutional  issues  on 
inadequately  developed  and 
largely  assumed  facts  without 
the  careful  deliberation  that, 
hopefully,  should  characterize 
the  American  judicial  process.” 

There  had  been  “too  much 
writing  about  the  law  and  little 
knowledge  and  less  digestion  of 
the  facts,”  he  said. 

Justice  Blackmun  said  that 
the  First  Amendment  w’as  only 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

“Article  II  of  that  great 
document  vests  in  the  executive 
branch  primary  pow’er  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
places  in  that  branch  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  nation’s 
safety.  Each  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  important,  and 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  unlimited  absolutism 
for  the  First  Amendment  at  the 
cost  of  downgrading  other  pro¬ 
visions.” 
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Highest  court  heard 
argument  for  2  hours 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

In  an  extraordinary  special  had  “consciously  and  intention- 
session,  the  Supreme  Court  Uly”  participated  in  a  “breach 
heard  two  hours  of  argument  of  trust”  in  violation  of  a  whole 
on  Saturday,  June  26.  Justice  series  of  equity  statutes. 

William  0.  Douglas  flew  in  “They  know  this  material  is 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  not  theirs,”  he  said.  “They  do 
he  had  gone  expecting  the  Court  not  own  it.  I’m  not  talking 
to  end  its  regular  term  on  Mon-  about  the  pieces  of  papers  they 
day,  and  was  with  the  other  may  have  acquired.  I’m  talking 
eight  Justices  when  they  as-  about  the  literary  property,  the 
cended  the  bench  at  11  a.m.  concatenation  of  words,  which 
The  crucial  issues  laid  before  is  protected  by  the  law  of  lit- 
the  full  court  by  lawyers  for  erar>’  property.” 
the  \ew  York  Times  and  the  Griswold  cited  the  case  in 
Washivgton  Post  was  freedom  which  The  Associated  Press  ob- 
of  the  press  and  the  people’s  tained  an  injunction  barring 
right  to  know  versus  the  gov-  the  International  News  Service 
ernment’s  right  to  classify  from  disseminating  news  ob- 
documents  in  the  interests  of  tained  clandestinely  from  AP 
national  security  and  diplo-  reports,  as  an  instance  where 
matic  policy.  The  issue  had  pnor  restraint  had  been  im- 
never  been  presented  to  the  posed  on  copyright  and  related 
Court  in  such  precise  terms  or  grounds, 
in  such  detail. 

The  crux  of  the  government’s  (.lassificalion  questioned 
arguments,  presented  by  Solid-  fj0  gai,j  that  the  articles  pub- 
tor  General  Envin  N.  Griswold,  Hshed  by  The  Times  had  been 
was  that  First  Amendment  printed  in  other  newspapers 
guarantees  of  press  freedom  ^vith  The  Times’  copyright  line 
mu.st  yield  to  the  government’s  and  rai.sed  the  improbable  but 
n^d  to  ^ard  its  military  and  perhaps  legal  possibility  that 
diplomatic  secrets  in  times  of  Times — and  also  the  Post 

national  peril,  even  during  an  might  conceivablv  sue  for  viola- 
undeclared  and  unpopular  war.  tion  of  copyright  on  stories 

Nalion  not  endangered  ^hey  had  printed  in  their  news¬ 

papers. 

The  main  trust  of  arguments  The  question  of  classification 
by  Alexander  M.  Blckel,  a  Yale  of  documents  was  brought  into 
Law  School  professor,  for  The  the  argument  through  a  ques- 
Times  and  William  P.  Glendon  tion  by  Justice  Byron  White, 
for  The  Post  was  that  the  First  He  asked  Giiswold  if  the  items 
Amendment  prohibited  prior  he  had  listed  in  his  “closed 
restraint  on  publication  and  that  brief,”  justified  the  classification 
the  Government  has  failed  to  that  had  been  placed  on  them, 
show  that  national  security  had  Griswold  answered  that  he  was 
been  menaced  by  publication  of  not  sure  “this  case  turns  on 
the  Vietnam  study  or  would  be  classification”.  .Justice  White 
endangered  by  publication  of  agreed  that  it  probably  did  not. 
tbe  remainder  of  the  documents.  The  Solicitor  General  said  no 
The  Court  had  denied  a  gov-  judicial  determination  had  been 
ernment  requst  that  a  part  of  made  in  actions  under  the  Free- 
the  oral  arguments  dealing  with  dom  Of  Information  Act  that 
security  matters  be  conducted  in  any  classification  was  arbitrary 
camera.  Because  of  this  iniling,  or  capricious, 
each  of  the  parties  filed  what  Griswold  assured  the  Court  in 
the  Solicitor  General  called  answer  to  queries  from  the 
“closed”  briefs.  Griswold  said  bench  that  neither  property 
that  his  “closed  brief”  listed  right  nor  classification  were 
items  in  the  so-called  Me-  fundamental  questions  in  the 
Namara  study,  the  publication  case,  although  not  wholly  ii- 
of  which  the  Government  con-  relevant. 

tended  would  endanger  national  Glendon  Insisted  for  the  Post, 
security.  He  said  that  all  the  however,  that  classification  was 
matters  in  the  brief  or  accom-  an  important  question  for  the 
panying  statements  which  in-  Court  to  consider.  He  argued 
volved  security  were  marked  that  there  had  been  “massive 
“Top  Secret”.  Items  filed  by  the  over-classification”  and  that  the 
Times  and  the  Post,  Griswold  government  was  imposing  its 
said,  were  marked  “in  camera”,  right  to  classify  in  the  interest 
not  “top  secret.”  of  security  against  the  First 

Griswold  told  the  Court  that  Amendment  right  of  the  news- 
both  the  Times  and  the  Post  papers  to  publish.  He  said  that 
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the  case  under  argument  was  stantive  law  which  can  form  the 
one  of  “broad  claims  and  nar-  basis  for  a  judicially  issued  in¬ 
row  proofs.”  junction,  imposing  a  prior  re- 

Griswold  told  Justice  Potter  straint  on  speech.” 

Stewart  that  if  the  Supreme  Acknowledging  that  there 
Court  denied  an  injunction  he  might  be  a  case  in  which  prior 
would  find  it  “exceedingly  diffi-  restraint  could  be  imposed  in 
cult  to  think  that  any  jury  the  interests  of  national  secur- 
would  convict  or  any  appeals  ity.  Prof.  Bickel  said  that 
court  would  affinn  a  conviction  “whatever  that  case  may  be  in 
of  a  criminal  offense  for  pub-  which,  under  this  Constitution, 
lication  of  materials  this  court  under  its  rules  of  separation  of 
said  could  be  published.”  powers,  when  the  President  has 

Justice  Stewart,  who  was  one  independent,  inherent  authority 
of  the  most  persistent  question-  to  act  domestically  against  citi- 
ers  from  the  bench,  noted  that  zens,  let  alone  to  impose  a  prior 
whether  the  material  published  restraint,  whatever  the  case 
by  The  Times  and  The  Post  had  may  be,  it  cannot  be  this  case.” 
been  improperly  acquired  might  “Your  standard,”  said  Justice 
be  relevant  to  the  Court’s  con-  Stewart,  “is  that  it  has  to  be 
sideration  of  the  facts  in  the  an  extremely  grave  event  to  the 
case.  He  said  that  the  question  nation  and  it  has  to  be  directly, 
might  have  a  great  deal  to  do  proximately  caused  by  the  pub- 
with  whether  someone  was  lication.” 

guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  but  “That  is  exactly  correct,” 
had  little  to  do  with  the  First  Professor  Bickel  replied. 
Amendment  issue.  Justice  White  asked  Bickel 

Griswold  agreed  but  insisted  whether  there  was  “any  docu- 
that  the  documents  were  classi-  ment  in  those  47  volumes  (the 
fied  under  executive  orders  ap-  McNamara  study)  which  satis- 
proved  by  the  Congress  and  had  fies  properly  the  definition  of 
obviously  been  improperly  ac-  top  secret.”  Bickel  said  that  he 
quired  and  criminal  prosecu-  had  “never  been  near”  the  docu- 
tions  might  result,  but  reiter-  ments  so  he  could  neither  con- 
ated  that  “the  heart  of  our  firm  nor  deny, 
case  is  that  the  publication  of  During  most  of  the  argument 
the  material  specified  in  my  Justice  Douglas  leaned  upon  his 
closed  brief  will  materially  ef-  desk,  apparently  writing,  as  he 
feet  the  security  of  the  United  often  does  w'hile  law^’ers  are 
States.”  speaking.  At  one  point,  how- 

Much  of  the  argument  hinged  ever,  he  indicated  that  he  was 
on  the  inherent  powers  of  the  aware  of  the  arguments  by  ask- 
President.  Bickel  said  that  he  ing  Bickel  whether  he  w'as  argu- 
did  not  deny  that  the  President  ing  that  the  court  might  have 
had  inherent  power  to  establish  power  to  restrain  the  press  if 
and  administer  a  classification  Congress  passed  a  law  specifi- 
system  in  the  executive  branch  cally  authorizing  it. 
and  to  guard  national  security.  Noting  that  the  First  Amend- 
But  he  questioned  whether  ment  says  that  “Congress  shall 
there  was  “an  inherent  presi-  make  no  law  abridging  Freedom 
dential  power  to  make  substan-  of  the  press,”  Justice  Douglas 
tive  law,  not  for  the  internal  said  that  was  a  strange  argu- 
management  of  the  government,  ment  for  the  lawyer  for  The 
but  outgoing,  outlooking  sub-  Times  to  make. 
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Flow  of  Pentagon 
secrets  continues 


J^eUr  JJork  Simejs 


Stories  based  on  a  secret 
Pentagon  report  on  the  Vietnam 
war  continued  to  make  head¬ 
lines  this  week  while  the  Su- 
l)reme  Court  deliberated  five 
days  on  the  question  whether 
the  government  could  restrain 
publication  of  classified  infor¬ 
mation. 

Some  newspapers  escaped  the 
injunctive  club  wielded  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  against 
the  Xetr  York  Times,  the  U'as/i- 
ington  Post,  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  St.  Lonis  Post-Dispatch 
to  stop  the  flow  of  material 
from  the  “top  secret”  files. 

In  some  instances,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  officially,  the  “exclu¬ 
sive”  stories  were  drawn  from 
parts  of  the  47-volume  war  pol¬ 
icy  study  that  were  not  deemed 
to  be  harmful  to  the  national 
security  at  this  time. 

Ellsberg  on  bail 

In  a  relate<l  development, 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  the  former  con¬ 
sultant  on  the  preparation  of 
the  report  ordered  by  former 
Defense  Secretary,’  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  surrendered  to  a 
court  in  Boston  on  charges  of 
theft  and  illegal  possession  of 
government  documents.  The 
man  who  has  been  named  by 
Sidney  Zion,  a  former  Times 
reporter,  as  the  source  of  the 
documeiits  in  the  hands  of  the 
Times  was  released  on  $50,000 
bond.  Times  editors  have  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  their  source  of 
the  papers  from  which  stories 
were  prepared  and  published 
•June  13,  14  and  15,  until  the 
series  was  interrupted  by  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  court  order. 

Read  by  Senator 

Copies  of  the  secret  docu¬ 
ments  appeared  to  be  wide- 
spi*ead  and  in  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  turn  of  events,  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ator  Mike  Gravel,  Alaska  Dem- 


eral  days  before  the  President 
had  one  given  to  Congress  for 
its  use  under  the  usual  rules  for 
protecting  security. 

Secrecy  ]al>el  blo<'ked  out 

U.S.  Judge  James  H.  Mere¬ 
dith  placed  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispntch  under  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  after  it  ran  a  story 
containing  references  to  the 
classified  information  on  the 
U.S.  troop  buildup  in  Vietnam 
and  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
from  McNamara  in  1966. 

The  Post- Dispatch  said  it  had 
obtained  photocopies  of  the  his¬ 
torical  matei  ial  and  each  sheet 
had  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom, 
where  a  strip  of  paper  had 
been  laid  over  the  space  where 
a  secrecy  label  usually  is 
stamped. 

The  Pulitzer  paper’s  editors 
I’efused  to  turn  over  its  ma¬ 
terial  to  government  lawyers 
but  agreed  to  place  it  all  under 
lock  in  its  own  lawyers’  offices. 

After  the  Christian  Scieuee 
Monitor  had  published  excerpts 
fiom  the  Pentagon  report,  the 
Department  of  Justice  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  not  try  to  en¬ 
join  publication  of  more  articles 
because  the  material  was  not 
I>otentially  injurious.  John 
Hughes,  editor  of  the  Monitor, 
denied  that  any  of  the  material 
had  been  showm  to  government 
officials. 

Newsday  (Long  Island)  dip¬ 
ped  into  adv'ance  pi-oofs  of  for¬ 
mer  President  L>Tidon  B.  John¬ 
son’s  unpublish^  memoirs  to 
fashion  a  scoop  on  the  Vietnam 
decisions.  It  said  the  memoirs 
support  many  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
ported  the  contents  of  a  top 
secret  North  Vietnamese  docu¬ 
ment  “obtained  from  Allied 
sources”  which  indicated  Hanoi 
had  decided  to  escalate  the  war 
more  than  a  year  before  Presi 
dent  Johnson  commit! 
troops  to  the  conflict. 

Declassification  speeded 

Amid  this  flurry  of  news 
from  hidden  files,  the  Defense 
Department  stepped  up  its  mas¬ 
sive  program  of  declassifying 
much  of  the  McNamara  report. 
Originally  planned  as  a  45-day 
project  it  was  now  going  to  be 
done  within  30  days,  with  an 
extra  appropriation  for  help. 

Meanwffiile,  Daniel  Ellsberg 
took  a  vacation  from  his  work 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  remained  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


^rat,  began  reading  pages  of  dent  Johnson  committed  combat 
them  on  the  Senate  floor.  His 
action  was  cut  short  by  a  quo¬ 
rum  maneuver  and  he  resumed 
the  reading  at  a  hastily  called 
session  of  a  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 

When  his  voice  wavered  he 
handed  sheets  of  the  material 
to  newsmen. 

In  an  emotional  gesture,  the 
Senator  declared: 

“Somebody’s  got  to  have  the 
same  resolve  to  stop  the  killings 
that  Ellsberg  did,  that  the 
Times  and  the  Post  and  all 
those  journalists  did.” 

According  to  Gravel,  he  had 
a  set  of  the  secret  papers  sev- 


A  federal  grand  jury  in  Los 
Angeles  looked  into  the  possible 
rtolation  of  national  security 
statutes  in  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  Xerox  copies  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  from  the  material 
entrust^  to  the  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Santa  Monica  where 
Ellsberg  worked  on  the  study. 

Two  friends  of  Ellsberg — 
Linda  Spinay  and  Anthony  J. 
Russo — were  principal  wit¬ 
nesses  called  by  the  jury. 

Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
State  William  B.  Macomber  Jr. 
said  on  an  NBC  television  panel, 
several  hours  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  ended  the  injunction 
against  the  newspapere,  that 
Ellsberg  had  “censored”  four 
volumes  of  the  study  which  he 
has  admitted  passing  on  to  the 
press. 

These  four  volumes,  Macom¬ 
ber  said,  contain  material  bear¬ 
ing  on  current  negotations  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  arrangements  for  U.  S. 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Indo¬ 
china.  Publications  of  this  in¬ 
formation  now  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  nation,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Neither  Max  Frankel,  New 
York  Times  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  nor  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  commented  on 
this  disclosure.  Both  said  their 
sources  of  the  classified  docu- 


Under  questioning  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick,  the  syndicated 
columnist,  Frankel  insisted  that 
the  Times  obtained  the  material 
as  the  result  of  investigative 
reporting  by  Neil  Sheehan,  a 
member  of  its  staff. 

“The  Times,”  Frankel  said 
firmly,  “did  not  pay  anyone  for 
the  documents.  The  Times  has 
never  paid  anyone  for  news.” 

He  noted  that  although  Ells¬ 
berg  had  admitted  giving  the 
secret  papers  to  the  press  he 
has  not  specified  the  'Times  as 
one  of  the  recipients. 

Bradlee  also  replied  that  the 
Post  had  not  paid  for  the  docu¬ 
ments  it  has — about  4,415  pages 
of  the  7,000  page  study. 

“We  did  not  get  them  fi-om 
the  Times,”  he  said. 

By  next  week  the  complete 
collection  of  the  New  York 
Times  series  will  be  available 
in  a  paperback  published  by 
Bantam  Books.  It  will  include  a 
64-page  photo  essay  on  Vietnam 
and  a  report  by  Sheehan  on  the 
public  reaction  to  the  revela¬ 
tions  from  the  historic  decision¬ 
making  policy  papers. 


On  military  beat 

Tom  Boardman,  Cleveland 
Press  editor,  has  appointed 
Wally  Guenther  military  writer 
to  succeed  Robert  Stafford  who 
retired. 


ments  were  “top  secret.” 
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Media  support  bill 
for  lifting  secrecy 


ensure  and  protect. 

“The  first  point,”  he  said, 
“is  that  the  First  Amendment’s 
gruarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  was  not  intended  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  special  privilege  for  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  but 
to  ensure  that  the  public  may 


Quinn  named 
news  chief 

John  C.  Quinn,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Rochester 


Spokesmen  representing  six 
news  organizations  told  a  House 
subcommittee  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  June  25  that  attempts 
to  restrain  publication  of  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  by  injunc¬ 
tion  constituted  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  assault  upon  press  freedoms 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Although  the  hearings  were 
not  billed  as  specifically  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  government’s 
suits  to  prevent  publication  of 
the  secret  Pentagon  papers 
much  of  the  testimony  inevita¬ 
bly  related  to  those  historic  le¬ 
gal  actions. 

Much  testimony  and  ques¬ 
tioning  revolved  around  possi¬ 
ble  procedures  to  prevent  pro¬ 
longed  classification  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  other  material  after 
the  need  for  secrecy  for  se¬ 
curity  reasons  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  announced  purpose  of 
the  hearings  was  to  explore  the 
constitutional  ramifications  of 
the  public’s  right  to  know  and 
the  right  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  access  of  information 
from  the  executive  branch  es¬ 
sential  to  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the 
Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information, 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers,  repeatedly  sought  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  to  possible  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Congress  and  the  public  from 
over-zealous  or  needless  classi¬ 
fication  of  government  informa¬ 
tion. 

‘Unjust  assault’ 

J.  Edward  Murray,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  brought  the 
injunction  suits  against  news¬ 
papers  into  the  picture  by  say¬ 
ing  he  believed  that  “the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  under  unjust 
assault  during  the  last  two 
weeks”  and  that  he  was  “here 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
newspaper  editor,  which,  not 
at  all  incidentally,  are  the  rights 
of  every  American  citizen.” 

Although  he  said  that  he 
could  not  speak  for  “the  725 
editors  who  are  members  of  our 
Society,”  Murray  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  member  would 
stand  with  him  “in  defending 
the  200-year-old  constitutional 
tradition  that  every  American 


— has  the  right  to  publish  in¬ 
formation  in  the  public  interest 
without  prior  restraint  by  the 
government,  except  in  time  of 
war  declaimed  by  the  Congress.” 

Mun-ay  said  he  hoped  the 
committee  would  broaden  the 
study  to  include  classification 
for  reasons  having  nothing  to 
do  with  security.  This  is  the 
biggest  problem  newspapers 
around  the  country  face  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  federal  agencies  in 
their  states  and  communities, 
he  said. 

The  executive  department  by 
excessive  secrecy,  “through  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  ad¬ 
ministrations,”  has  “created  its 
own  credibility  gap,  which  in 
turn  has  eroded  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  government,  Murray 
asserted. 

“The  American  people  tend  to 
put  great  faith  in  their  Presi¬ 
dent  and  what  he  says,”  Mur¬ 
ray  said.  “When  he  plays  false 
with  the  people,  as  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  and  the  newspapers 
report  the  truth,  as  they  were 
doing  in  1967  and  1968,  the 
people  tend  to  believe  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  disbelieve  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

Murray  contended  that  the 
editor’s  right  to  select  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  news  “must  not  be 
usurped  by  anyone  or  abro¬ 
gated  in  any  way.” 

W.  Bradford  Wiley,  in  a 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Publish¬ 
ers,  said  that  “as  book  publish¬ 
ers  we  are  trustees  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  protecting  tbe  public’s 
right  to  know  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

“Our  association,  therefore, 
feels  that  it  has  an  obligation 
actively  to  intervene  when 
First  Amendment  freedoms  are 
threatened,”  Wiley  said. 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  declared  that  “work¬ 
ing  newspapermen  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  interest  in 
the  maintenance  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  our  society  and  bring 
a  unique  body  of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  bear  upon  the 
conflicts  that  periodically  and 
inevitably  arise  under  it.” 

Guild  backs  Muskie  bill 

Perlik  emphasized  three 
points  which  he  said  are  all  too 
often  lost  sight  of  by  the  very 
public  whose  freedoms  the  First 


be  informed  of  what  its  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  in  its  name  and 
be  free  to  express  itself  theron, 
for  good  or  ill. 

“The  second  point  is  that  the 
concept  of  protection  of  pro¬ 
hibition  against  prior  restraint 
on  publication  as  the  irreduci¬ 
ble  minimum  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  is  neither  original  nor 
new  but  dates  back  to  the  old 
English  common  law  that  w’as 
so  largely  reflected  in  our  own 
written  constitution  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

“The  third  point,  which  is  a 
corollai’y  of  the  first,  is  that 
just  as  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  about  the  operations  of 
its  govemment,  so  do  its  elected 
lepresentatives  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Perlik  said  the  Guild  sup¬ 
ported  the  legislation  Senator 
Edmund  Muskie  has  said  he 
will  introduce  to  create  a  per¬ 
manent,  independent  board  to 
review  all  documents  that  have 
been  classified  for  as  long  as 
two  years.  Perlik  suggested  that 
the  legislation  should  specify 
that  the  burden  of  proof  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  classi¬ 
fied  document  be  placed  squarely 
on  the  classifying  agency. 

Moss  declared  that  a  change 
in  the  system  of  classifying 
government  documents  needed 
change  to  prevent  erosion  of 
First  Amendment  rights  and 
that  order  must  be  made  out 
of  existing  chaos.  He  called  the 
present  system  a  “sorrj’^  mess” 
that  endangers  the  foundations 
of  the  Republic. 

John  R.  Callaham,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions,  testified  on  behalf  of  busi¬ 
ness  publications.  He  said  a 
useful  result  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  hearings  might  be  reaffirm¬ 
ation  of  the  principle  that  if  in¬ 
formation  comes  before  an  edi¬ 
tor,  that  editor  has  the  right 
to  exercise  editorial  judgment 
as  to  what  he  should  or  should 
not  print,  and  a  reaffirmation 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  make  studious  inquiry  and 
to  report  responsibly. 

Callaham  also  apprgved  the 
idea  of  a  responsive  review 
board. 

Richard  Kleeman,  chairman 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee, 
testified  that  prior  restraint 
was  the  paramount  issue.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  he  said,  did  not  want 
any  government  officials  or 
judges  telling  newspapers  what 


newspapers,  was  named  vice- 
president  for  news  of  Gannett 
Co.  this  week. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Rochester  -  based  firm,  said 
Quinn  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  expanding  re¬ 
sources  for  news  coverage  and 
for  counseling  and  working  with 
all  Gannett  editors  for  continu¬ 
ing  improvement  of  their  news 
products. 

The  position  of  top  group 
news  executive  formerly  was 
filled  by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  a 
former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Jones  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Gannett  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  and  di- 
I’ector  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Foundations  Inc. 

Quinn  also  will  continue  to 
direct  the  Gannett  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  operates  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Washington,  New 
York  City,  Cape  Kennedy,  Al¬ 
bany,  Trenton  and  other  state 
capitals. 

Quinn,  45,  joined  Gannett  in 
February,  1966,  as  director  of 
news  of  the  Rochester  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  was  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  for  23  years. 

John  E.  Heselden  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Stuart  A.  Dunham  as 
executive  editor  to  succeed 
Quinn.  Dunham,  a  Gannett  em¬ 
ploye  since  1943,  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
m 

Newspaper  theft 
ring  is  broken 

The  Brooklyn  prosecutor’s  of¬ 
fice  this  week  rounded  up  86 
persons  and  charged  them  with 
wholesale  thefts  of  newspaper 
from  the  New  York  News.  Th 
alleged  ring,  including  36  deliv 
ery  employes  of  the  Nenvs,  stole 
7.5  million  papers  a  year  from 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  News, 
according  to  District  Attorney 
Eugene  Gold.  The  loss  to  the 
newspaper  was  estimated  at 
$1.5  million  a  year. 

The  investigation  began  about 
a  year  ago  and  undercover  men 
from  the  district  attorney’s  staff 
and  police  worked  in  the  News’ 
plant  and  on  delivery  route 
vehicles.  Gold  said  the  ringlead¬ 
er  was  a  man  in  charge  of  a 
dispensing  table  that  handled 
odd-lot  bundles  not  processed  by 


— not  just  the  newspaper  editor  Amendment  was  designed  to  they  can  or  cannot  print.  a  conveyor  system. 
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Photographers  view 
their  future  sharply 


Hv  ^  illiuiii»ion 


Olson  discussed  pie-conceived  dak  Co.;  Bob  Grant,  Grand 
uleas  on  stories  and  reported  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sea- 
how  some  of  them  worked— and  tinel;  Ron  Wahl,  Palm  Beach 
did  not  work— using  assign-  (pia.)  Pout-Times;  Maj.  Ed 
ments  that  varied  in  time  from  Johnson,  Department  of  De- 
less  than  a  week  to  seven  fense;  and  Rav  Jones,  \ewark 
'"o^ths.  (N.J.)  Xews.  ■ 

Kuykendall  also  used  slide  il-  *  *  * 

lustration  to  discuss  design  in  (Editor's  Note:  With  TlVst- 


As  newspajier  publishing  vious  stereotype,  but  “it  never-  pk-tures  and  opportunities  for  Union  service  shut  off  by  a 
costs  increase  and  space  gets  theless  serves  to  continue  the  varied  use  of  layout.  It’s  not  a  strike,  E&P  is  grateful  to  Jack 
tighter,  the  successful  enter-  segregation  of  the  ))hotographer  Question  of  jiicture  vs  words,  he  Weisgerher  of  Wheeling-Pitts- 
jirise  will  be  “a  good  marriage”  from  the  so-called  primary  news  said,  hat  matters  is  the  hurqh  Steel  Corporation's  PR 
between  pictures  and  words,  gathering  staff.”  story.”  department  and  Jack  Lotto  of 

Frank  Lodge  told  the  26th  an-  Lodge  added:  “The  inside  Illu.strations  of  regular  photo  pn  inking  facilities 

nual  seminar  of  the  National  track  to  the  management  purse  layouts  in  the  Globe  were  nvailuhle  to  transmit  this  copy 

Press  Photographers  Associa-  belongs  to  the  word  man  .  .  .  shown,  including  a  Monday  /o  deadlines.  The 

tion  convening  in  Pittsburgh  jiartly  because  management,  in  half-page  open  to  community  story  was  moved,  page  by  page, 
this  week.  many  instances,  has  long  be-  photogiapheis  and  the  news-  over  Graphic  Science.s  fac,simile- 

Photograiihers  who  saw  the  lieved  the  photographer  stereo-  Jiaper’s  “people  feature”  which  telephone  equipment.) 
salvation  of  newspaiiers  in  ])ic-  type  and  consequently  hold  pho-  has  included  a  local  mechanic,  • 

tures  were  onto  something  tligraphers  in  outright  con-  a  father-son  team  of  house  mov- 
basic,  Lo<lge  said,  in  terming  tempt.  It’s  no  use  beating  about  ers,  barber  shop  quartets,  and  a  FBI  thwarts 
the  fight  for  educated  jihotog-  the  bush,  some  news  executives  teacher.  Kuykendall  suggested  a  ^ 

raphy  critical.  The  keynote  lec-  think  we  are  a  bunch  of  nin-  varied,  paced  approach  in  sub-  extortlOll  Dlot 


ture  by  the  photographer-pic-  nies.” 
ture  editor  openoxl  the  week- 
long  conference  in  the  city 
which  has  been  without  its  daily 


Assignment  eliuiee 


ject  and  photo  style. 

Committee  and  board  meet¬ 
ings  as  “workshops”  for  new  of- 


extortion  plot 
against  Bidder 


which  has  been  without  its  daily  Monday  was  assignment  day  conduc^  in  the  The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 

papers,  the  I  ost-(iazette  and  for  45  photographers  participat-  area  of  the  Hilton  vestigation  reported  (June  25) 

the  I  'ess,  since  mid-May  due  g^jjj  photography  Harry  Edmonds,  Flint  agents  had  thwarted  an 

printers.  w'ork.shop  program — but  with  a  Jownal,  presid^.  Con-  extortion  attempt  against  Wal- 

“Ihe  iiakiHl  truth  is  that  111  Thev  could  pick  their  vention  chairman  Morris  Ber-  ter  T.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the 

photograiihy  the  winds  of  assignments'  from  a  list  pre-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Trilmne,  and 

change  are  fast  becoming  a  tor-  the  co-chairmen,  Ron-  Photographer  and  president  of  bomb  threat  against  the  news- 

nado.  declared  Ixidge,  who  is  a  g^tush,  president  of  the  paper  plant, 

former  picture  editor  of  the  p^.^^g  photographers  Associa-  the  lunch^n  honoring  pgl  agents  wounded  John  E. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  now  free  Pittsburgh  and  a  staff  foi™er  members  of  the  Flying  ^ard,  57,  a  former  Post  Trib- 

lancing  occasionally  for  the  .member  of  the  Tarcntain  Vo//ci/  ^hort  Course  f^ulties.  Lt  C^.  employe,  and  said  they 

Sew  i  ork  Tunes.  Daily  Xews,  and  Harrj’  Cab-  ''^^ijham  J.  Lockad^,  U.S.A.F.  found  no  bomb  in  the  press 

Elecironic  fun.rc?  lack,  AP,  Pittsburgh. '  Robin  o^the  Pr^srPh^  ai^ationed  in  a  letter 

Garland  of  Eastman  Koilak  ciieu  diiectoi  oi  tne  ness  rno-  Ridder  received. 

Could  photographers  be  served  as  advisor  at  the  as-  tography  Division  of  Ea.stman  The  note  also  warned  that 

headed  into  electronics  when  signment  desk.  Kodak,  started  the  entertain-  children  of  C.  Harrow  (Duke) 

their  job  will  be  “to  carry  an  quota  was  placed  on  the  program  with  candid  Tully,  associate  publisher  of  the 

electronic  camera,  jioint  it  via  number  of  photographers  who  ftories  of  short  course  happen-  newspaper,  would  be  shot  by  a 

audio  directions  from  a  central  could  pick  anv  one  picture  story  Volunteere  from  the  audi-  sniper  if  Ridder  failed  to  pay 

control  editor,  viewing  the  scene  subject.  First  to  close  were  $30,000. 

on  a  monitor”?  Lodge  asked  at  “fishing  in  the  river”  and  “hip-  story  tellings.  Authorities  charged  Ward 

one  point.  pjeg  fbe  park”,  closely  fol-  Nearly  150  photographers  under  federal  extortion  laws. 

“Some  jieople  laugh  at  that  lowed  by  “Pittsburgh  faces”  and  registered,  and  since  it  Tully  said  Ward  was  a  former 

concept.  The  same  kind  of  peo-  fbe  “children’s  zoo.”  ^  “family  convention”  long-time  employe  of  the  news- 

pie  laughed  at  the  space  flight  “Love”  didn’t  do  too  well _ it  children  brought  at-  paper  who  had  been  released 

concept  and  the  laser  beam  .  .  .  popular  a  choice  as  tendance  to  more  than  300.  The  after  psychiatric  treatment  paid 

We  will  have  to  ride  in  the  stadium  the  zoo  a  nark  ®  included  an  all-  for  by  the  company.  M^ard  had 


concept  and  the  laser  beam  .  .  .  ^g  popular  a  choice  as 

Me  will  have  to  ride  in  the  ^be  stadium,  the  zoo,  a  park. 


iin.iuut:u  dll  dll-  tor  by  the  company.  Ward  had 
forefront  of  change  or  be  re-  '"d  rto^mboats'.”  tour  of  tJie  Wheeling-Pitte-  been  in  charge  of  maintenance, 

membered  only  when  we  get  to-  pRtsburgh  rivers  a  coin  oper-  '’urgh  Steel  Corporation,  with  The  FBI  gave  this  account: 
gether  and  yearn  for  those  good  ated  laundrv,  the’ University  of  m  prizes  for  those  who  After  two  previous  telephone 

old  days.  Or  worse  yet,  be  given  Pittsburgh  and  “new  and  old  "^hted  to  work  on  the  tour;  calls  Ridder  was  told  to  take 

a  pedestal  in  the  Smithsonian  building’’  assignments  got  a  television  workshops  and  the  $30,000  in  cash  and  walk 

standing  next  to  the  extinct  car-  nd  awards,  a  trade  show,  critiques  alone  down  a  railroad  track  on 


a  pedestal  in  the  bmithsonian 
standing  next  to  the  extinct  car¬ 
rier  pigeon  .  .  . 

“Transitions  are  made  by 
those  who  are  prepared.  As  can¬ 
did  existing  light  photography 
replaced  the  flash  powder  and 
cumbersome  camera,  so  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  future  metho<ls.  Those 


smattering  of  choices,  but  no  alone  down  a  railroad 

photographer  seemed  interested  workshop  ^entries,  and  the  the  east  side  of  Gary. 


in  doing  a  museum  or  “river  .. 
from  wharf”  picture  story.  ^ 

Pre-conceived  ideas  morial 


traditional  Sprague  Awards  Instead,  an  agent  carrying  a 
dinner.  package  filled  with  newspapers 

The  Joseph  A.  Sprague  Me-  walked  down  the  dark  track  and 
morial  Awards  went  to  Alfred  was  met  by  Ward,  who  fired  a 
Eisenstaedt  of  Life  and  to  John  shotgun  at  the  agent. 


The  education  programs,  pre-  G.  Morris  picture  editor  of  the 


who  make  the  new  technology  side<l  over  by  workshop  director  Xew  Yoi'k  Times. 


Other  agents  nearby  joined  in 
the  gunfight  and  wounded  Ward 
in  the  chest.  He  was  taken  to  a 


work  for  them  will  lie  the  bene-  Tom  Keane,  picture  editor  of  Other  citations  were  given  to:  in  the  chest.  He  was  taken  to  a 
ficiaries  of  a  great  legacy.”  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-  Robert  Strongman,  Decatur  hospital. 

In  noting  it  took  years  to  Journal,  included  a  film  pro-  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review;  John  • 

“erode”  the  stereotype  of  the  duced  by  the  National  Geo-  Faber,  press  photography  his-  c*  i 
photographer  as  a  “cigar  graphic  Society  and  an  illus-  torian;  Ned  Hockman,  Univer-  proiliolioil 

chomiiing  loudmouth,”  Lodge  trated  lecture  by  John  Ol^n,  sity  of  Oklahoma  professor  of  “Times*  Are  Better  Than 

observed  that  today  there  is  “a  Life  Magazine,  and  William  cinematography;  Bob  Williams,  Ever,”  says  an  ad  Oklahoma 
different  slur,  accepted  by  some  Kuykendall,  photo  editor  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  City  Times  readers  are  seeing 
news  executives  at  face  value,  chief  photographer  of  the  Angus  McDougall, /jitomationaZ  these  days.  The  asterisk  expla- 
yet  just  as  damaging  .  .  .  the  Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily  Harvester  magazine;  Mike  An-  nation  is  that  “Times”  refers  to 
prima  donna.”  This  image  he  Globe  and  current  NPPA  Pic-  dersen.  So.  We>Tnouth,  Mass.;  “Oklahoma  City’s  Only  Metro- 
ternuHl  over-reaction  to  the  pre-  ture  Editor  of  the  Year.  George  Shivers,  Eastman  Ko-  politan  Newspajier.” 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Ftillow-up.  An  item  (May  8)  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  a 
hot  prospect  for  a  classified  ad  recruitment  campai}?n  still  holds 
true.  The  agency,  D’Arcy-MacManus  Intermarco,  conducted  a 
test  in  June  in  138  newspapers,  placing  tlii’ee  65-line  ads  in  the 
help  wanted  columns  in  Sunday  newspapers  (where  one  was 
published).  Agency  said  it  is  evaluating  responses  to  determine 
if  a  national  campaign  should  be  run  when  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  by  Congress.  Under  Project  Volunteer,  Air  Force  has  re- 
(piested  aliout  $7  million.  In  the  meantime,  the  Air  Force’s  46 
local  recruitment  detachments  have  scraped  up  some  money  for 
use  by  recruitment  sergeants  on  advertising.  While  no  directives 
have  been  issueil  by  the  recruitment  command  in  San  Antonio 
as  to  how  the  ad  money  should  be  used,  a  lot  is  going  for  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  The  Newark  (N.J.)  Stnr-Ledner,  for  instance,  carries  a 
So-line  ad  five  times  a  week  under  help  wanted-men. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Carl  Ally  agency  is  going  on  a  four-day  week,  nine- 
hour  day,  starting  July  12.  Fridays  will  be  off  days  until  Labor 
Day.  .  .  .  Gannett’s  Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers  have  set¬ 
up  an  automotive  department  to  seiwice  the  eight  papers.  .  .  . 
Key  executives  of  the  alcoholic  beverage  industi’y  were  at  the 
St.  Regis  Hotel  June  15-16  for  a  showing  of  a  15-minute  New 
York  News  presentation  that  spotlights  the  Sunday  News  Maga¬ 
zine  as  an  economical  regional  buy  for  liquor  advertisers.  .  .  . 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  working  up  a  presentation  document¬ 
ing  coupon  response  to  ads  in  newspapers.  .  .  .  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen  has  formed  another  ADI  “single  oixler-invoice”  group, 
the  Providence  Area  Newspaper  Network,  comprised  of  7  Rhode 
Island  and  Eastern  Massachusetts  dailies.  .  .  .  George  Neustadt’s 
measurement  of  nearly  3.5  million  lines  of  May  dress  advertising 
in  newspapers  in  15  cities  shows  knee-length  styles  account  for 
4().6'o  of  the  linage,  up  from  32%  in  April.  Hot  pants  got 
16.5%  of  the  total  linage,  with  most  support  (14%)  going  to  the 
two-piece  styles.  In  April,  stores  devoted  14.4%  to  short  pants. 
Long  pants  were  featured  in  17%  of  the  May  dress  linage,  down 
from  23.5%  in  April.  .  .  .  Tahoe  Donner,  a  i-esort  near  Lake 
Tahoe,  is  running  page  ads  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  Oakland  Tribune,  Sacramento  Bee  and  Sacramento 
Union  to  promote  its  opening.  An  8-page  color  insert  will  also 
appear  in  these  and  more  newspapers  during  the  5th  and  7th 
weeks  of  the  12-week  campaign  planned  by  Gross,  Pera  &  Rockey. 

.  .  .  Marsteller  Inc.  has  prepared  a  brochure  to  “dramatize”  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  m^ia  selection.  Agency  goes  on  record 
as  saying  that  it  recommends  “un-audited  media  only  as  a  last 
resort”  in  the  case  of  print,  and  that  when  the  media  rep’s 
story  justifies  it,  the  agency  media  department  will  arrange  a 
presentation  before  the  proper  account  executives.  Copies  of  the 
book  can  be  obtained  from  Howard  G.  Sawyer,  vicepresident, 
marketing  services.  .  .  .  The  Bangor  (Me.)  Netvs  put  out  a 
special  to  draw  attention  to  Fraser  Paper  Co.’s  modernization 
program.  Full-size  edition  carried  28,859  lines  of  national  and 
21,461  in  retail  from  suppliers.  Ken  MacMannis,  ad  director, 
noted  that  most  of  the  ads  ran  at  the  open  or  general  rate  of 
46c  a  line.  .  .  .  Zodiac  Watch  Co.  turned  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  for  advice  on  developing  its  first  cooperative  advertising 
program.  Company  is  contributing  up  to  10%  of  purchases  to¬ 
ward  ads  on  a  50/50  basis  to  dealers.  ...  A  push  is  underway  by 
Eastman  Kodak  to  get  dealers  to  place  more  tie-in  ads  in  news¬ 
papers.  Kodak  is  providing  dealers  with  a  complete  kit. 

*  ♦  * 

Media  Records  “will  continue  under  different  management” 
after  the  July  1  deadline,  according  to  Jay  Fox  of  Knight,  Glad- 
ieux  &  Smith,  management  consultants  for  Areata  National 
Corp.  It  was  learned  that  at  least  six  companies  have  shown 
interest  in  taking  over  Media  Records.  They  are:  Times-Mirror, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  A.  C.  Nielsen,  Leasco,  Geo.  Neustadt,  and 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  In  addition,  an  interested  group  of 
newspaper  executives  are  working  through  the  Bui’eau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  on  a  plan  to  re-organize  the  measuring  service  as  a  co¬ 
operative  of  media,  advertisers  and  agencies  similar  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident,  BOA, 
was  unavailable  for  comment.  His  office  said  he  was  at  a  meeting 
at  Ogilvy  &  Mather.  “Just  a  routine  meeting,”  we  were  told, 
“to  tell  them  how  great  we  (newspapers)  are.” 
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Pilot  testing.  “When  you  buy  syndicated  supplements,  you 
miss  many  important  markets,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  presentation 
Branham-Moloney  Inc.  has  developed  to  qualify  25  newspaper 
markets  not  adequately  covered  by  Parade,  Family  Weekly  and 
Metro  supplements.  B-M  began  te.sting  this  concept  earlier  this 
year  on  tobacco  companies,  expanding  it  to  other  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  were  making  heavy  use  of  syndicated  supps.  This 
past  month  Lever  Bros,  scheduled  a  1,200-line  ROP  Close-Up 
toothpaste  ad  in  the  “fill-in”  markets.  Another  ad  will  appear  in 
July.  Since  the  original  agency  list  did  not  include  these  markets, 
B-M  feels  the  presentation  was  responsible  for  the  sale.  B-M 
represents  only  six  of  the  newspapers  in  the  25  markets.  Their 
philosophy  is  that  “if  all  newspapers  sell  the  same  stoiy  in  mar¬ 
kets  not  having  syndicated  supplements,  the  combined  weight  of 
our  sales  efforts  will  bring  about  additional  business  for  these 
newspapers.” 

*  *  * 

Cooperation  in  advertising.  Wayne  Sagor,  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  coordinator  for  the  Indianapolis  News  and  Star,  lived  up 
to  his  title  in  helping  to  ari-ange  a  special  Arrow  shirt  promotion 
during  the  Inteniational  Conference  of  Cities  which  took  place 
in  June  in  Indianapolis.  Aware  of  Arrow’s  attractive  coop  ad 
program  (via  Bureau  of  Advertising  bulletins)  in  which  retailers 
are  reimbursed  100%  on  color  premiums  and  60%  of  space  costs, 
Sagor  suggested  to  L.  Strauss  men’s  store  they  run  an  ad  in  a 
special  edition  planned  for  welcoming  city  officials  from  all  over 
the  world  that  featured  a  shirt  from  Arrow  in  the  colors  of  each 
delegate’s  country.  The  idea  sounded  good  to  the  store  and  a 
meeting  was  arranged  w'ith  Arrow  sales  representatives  where¬ 
upon  it  was  agreed  that  Arrow  would  supply  shirts  for  the  store 
to  present  to  the  foreign  dignitaries.  Sagor  worked  out  a  deal 
with  a  box  manufacturer  to  have  shirt  boxes,  covered  with 
wood  simulated  paper,  produced.  For  the  special  editions,  L. 
Strauss  created  a  full-page,  full-color  ad  showing  the  varied 
colored  shirts  that  would  be  given  to  the  visitors.  ...  In  River¬ 
side,  Califomia,  General  Electric  dealers  have  grouped  together 
in  an  aggressive  newspaper  advertising  program  utilizing  the 
county-wide  umbrellas  of  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  circulation. 
Featuring  six  dealers  from  the  county,  the  ads  range  from  half 
to  full  page  impressions  of  seasonal  merchandise.  Cost  for  the 
campaign  is  divided  among  the  participants  with  liberal  support. 
Press-Enteriu’ise  is  a  pioneer  in  development  of  coop  advertising 
sales. 


Newsclay  hires  Briton 
for  Sunday  project 

Clive  Irving,  British  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  editor,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Newsday, 
the  Long  Island  newspaper,  as 
a  special  consultant. 

David  Laventhol,  editor  of 
Newsday,  said  Irving  will  work 
on  plans  for  a  magazine  as  part 
of  a  proposed  Sunday  edition 
of  Newsday,  now-  under  active 
study.  Irving  will  report  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  Lou  Schw'artz,  who 
is  directing  Sunday  editorial 
planning. 


Irving,  38,  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year 
as  a  consultant  to  the  McCall 
Publishing  Corp.  He  assisted  in 
the  conversion  of  McCall's 
magazine  from  the  large  to  the 
new  standard  size. 

Irving  began  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  became  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  He  joined  the  London 
Observer  as  assistant  editor  and 
redesigned  that  newspaper.  He 
became  deputy  editor  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times  magazine 
at  its  inception. 


Model  Cities  section 
of  Detroit  gets  paper 

A  company  named  United 
Press  Inc.  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  to  publish  a  newspa¬ 
per,  So7ind  Off,  for  residents  of 
the  Model  Cities  area  in  central 
Detroit.  The  project  is  financed 
from  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Omar  Leatherman  directs  the 
project,  which  has  begun  with 
an  eight-page  tabloid  paper  dis¬ 
tributed  free  every  other  week. 


It  is  planned  to  publish  w'eekly 
in  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  con¬ 
tract  publisher  will  receive 
$172,482  for  two  months  to  buy 
equipment,  pay  salaries  and 
renovate  an  office.  Next  year’s 
contract  calls  for  $134,000. 

Alan  Fisk,  24,  is  editor  of 
Sound  Off.  He  has  a  staff  of  two 
reporters,  a  secretary  and  oc¬ 
casional  Youth  Corps  members. 
Carriers  are  paid  for  delivering 
the  paper  to  40,000  households 
and  businesses  in  the  Model 
Cities  neighborhood. 
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Federated 
group  joins 
Gannett  Co. 

Merger  of  Fe<lerated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  into  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  was  effected  July  1, 
following  approval  of  the  plan 
by  shareholders  of  both  com¬ 
panies  at  .special  meetings  June 
28. 

Federated,  with  headquarters 
at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  pub- 
li.shes  .seven  new'spapers  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Idaho  and 
Washington.  It  became  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  which  has  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

■l.'illi  newspaper 

The  con.solidation  increased  to 
45  the  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
1,750,000. 

Robert  B.  Miller  and  Louis 
A.  Weil  Jr.,  the  principal  of¬ 
ficers  of  Federated,  were  added 
to  the  Gannett  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Miller  was  named  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  Weil  a 
vicepresident  for  corporate  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Gannett  or¬ 
ganization. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett,  and 
A1  Neuharth,  president,  said  in 
a  joint  statement  that  Federated 
Publications  will  continue  to 
operate  under  its  present  of¬ 
ficers. 

Stock  exchanged 

The  merger  was  effected 
through  an  exchange  of  stock. 
Nothing  further  had  been  heard 
from  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  had  inquired  into  the 
competitive  market  situation  in¬ 
volving  the  Gannett  newspaper 
in  Danville,  Ill.  and  the  Fed¬ 
erated  newspaper  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.  The  informaiton  was  sup¬ 
plied  several  weeks  ago. 

Other  action  announced  after 
the  special  Gannett  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  : 

Election  of  J.  Warren  Mc¬ 
Clure,  president  and  publisher 
of  McClure  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
Gannett  subsidiary  since  April 
14,  to  the  Gannett  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  The  McClure  papers  are 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  and  Chamhersburg  (Pa.) 
Piihlic  Opinion. 

.Appointment  of  Douglas  H. 
McCorkindale,  former  partner 
in  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Thacher,  Proffitt,  Prizer,  Craw¬ 
ley  &  Wood,  as  general  counsel 
and  secretary  of  the  Gannett 
Company. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stoek  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

6/23  6/30 

Berkey  Photo  .  10^4  llli 

Boise  Cascade  .  273^  29% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  45%  45'^ 

Cowles  Communications  .  10%  lOVi 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  34  Vf/i 

Cutler  Hammer  .  35%  35% 

Dayco  Corp .  17%  I6yt 

Digital  Equipment  .  77%  77% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  79%  77 

Eltra  Corp .  25%  24yi 

Fairchild  Camera  .  41%  42’% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  11%  12% 

Gannett  Co .  47  46% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  47%  47’% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  _  48%  47% 

Harris  Intertype  .  58'%  58'% 

Inmont  .  10%  11% 

International  Paper  .  36'%  35 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corp .  42'%  42 

Kimberly  Clark  .  31  3I'% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  63'%  63’% 

North  American  Rockwell  -  27%  28*% 

Republic  Corp .  i%  6% 

Richardson  Co .  12%  12% 

Singer  .  74%  73% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  55  55% 

Time  Inc .  50  49 


Times  Mirror  . 

45% 

White  Consolidated  .... 

.  24% 

26% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

Oomtar  . 

.  14'% 

13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  11% 

13% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

.  25% 

27% 

Media  General  . 

.  26% 

26% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  14% 

15% 

New  York  Times  . 

24 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  ... 

.  3’% 

3’% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  .. 

.  17% 

18% 

Wells.  Rich.  Greene  ... 

.  17% 

I8’% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  I»% 

18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  38% 

37% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

19 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  ... 

.  38 

38 

Com  Corp . 

.  6% 

6% 

Compugraphic  Corp.  .. 

.  13% 

13% 

Compuscan  . 

.  18% 

15% 

Datascan  . 

.  9% 

v% 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  45% 

45% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

.  23 

22% 

Federated  Publications 

.  46 

4b 

Grey  Advertising  . 

.  I3’% 

14% 

Hurletron  . 

.  s% 

5% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  32 

33% 

Photon  . 

.  4% 

9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  _ 

.  14 

13% 

Ridder  Pubs . 

.  21% 

21% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

.  23% 

21% 

Multimedia  . 

.  34% 

31% 

Washington  Post  . 

.  22% 

24% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

.  7% 

7 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

.  21% 

19% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  _ 

.  17% 

14% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  ... 

.  23% 

23% 

Southern  Press  . 

.  60 

58% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

.  27% 

28% 

Heavy  registration 
for  ICMA  eonference 

Nearly  800  reserv’ations  have 
been  made  at  the  Diplomat 
Hotel  and  Country  Club,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.,  for  the  72nd  annual 
itales  conference  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  July  4-8. 

Business  sessions  open  Mon¬ 
day  morning  at  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  presided  over  by  Michael 
F.  Tjman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  and  Post  Gazette. 

A  local  committee  headed  by 
J.  Millard  Cain,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
News,  has  arranged  a  schedule 
of  entertainment  for  wives  and 
children  with  off-hour  activities 
for  the  men. 


Texas  papers 
in  insurance 
conglomerate 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corporation  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  fonned  last 
December  out  of  two  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  lists  the 
Beaumont,  Texas,  newspapers 
as  its  first  acquisitions  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

B.  Carmage  Walls,  owmer  of 
other  newspapers,  led  a  group 
that  purchased  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal  last  De¬ 
cember  in  the  name  of  Beau¬ 
mont  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  first  annual  report  of 
Jefferson-Pilot  Corp.  disclosed 
that  the  newspaper  subsidiary 
division  has  been  renamed  the 
Enterprise  Company,  with  J. 
William  Hartman,  chairman; 
R.  M.  Frost,  president;  and 
Walls,  vicepresident-treasurer. 
Other  officers  include  Don 
Boyett,  Ralph  A.  Bean  and  Chil¬ 
ton  O’Brien. 

Among  the  directors  of  the 
Enterprise  is  William  C.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  a  vicepresident  of  Jef¬ 
ferson-Pilot. 

W.  Roger  Soles  is  president 
of  J-P,  whose  shares  are 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

J-P  is  the  parent  of  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co., 
with  assets  of  $1.4  billion  and 
$9  billion  of  life  insurance  in 
force. 

The  company’s  report  to 
shareholders  noted  that  Jeffer¬ 
son  Standard  had  made  many 
profitable  investments  in  news¬ 
papers  over  the  years. 

Other  divisions  of  J-P  operate 
fire,  casualty  and  title  insurance 
companies,  a  mutual  fund,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations,  a 
video  tape  and  a  film  produc¬ 
tion  company. 

The  corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  F.  Fox  Inc.,  New  York, 
for  public  relations  counsel. 
Fox  formed  the  company  10 
years  ago  after  having  been 
vicepresident  for  PR  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  services  of 
Prudential  Insurance  Company. 


Chief  ‘edit’  writer 

Louis  B.  Fleming,  46-year- 
old  United  Nations  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  became  its  chief 
editorial  w’riter  this  week.  He 
will  be  deputy  to  Anthony  Day, 
editorial  pages  editor. 
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Roy  Anderson  goes 
to  Baltimore  paper 

The  appointment  of  Roy  W. 
Anderson  as  general  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Xeus 
American,  effective  August  1, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Mark  F.  Collins,  publi.sher  of 
the  Hearst  newspajier. 

Anderson  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Cajjital  News- 
papei-s  Division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
since  1963.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  pressman  at  the  Chicago 
Tribmw  in  1946  and  served  as 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Akron  (0.) 
Beacon  Journal  from  1954  to 
1958  when  he  moved  to  the 
Miama  (Fla.)  Herald.  He  was 
assistant  production  manager 
there  when  he  left  to  work  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News. 

In  Baltimore,  Anderson  will 
succeed  W.  Melvin  Street,  who 
resigned  to  rejoin  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  as 
general  manager. 

• 

Contempt  ease  ends 

Contempt  proceedings  arising 
from  the  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 
labor  dispute  last  year  were 
dismissed  in  British  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  this  week  by 
Chief  Justice  J.  0.  Wilson.  He 
allowed  an  application  by  the 
company,  with  the  consent  of 
the  other  parties,  to  dismiss  the 
action.  Involved  were  the  press¬ 
men,  mailers  and  printers. 

• 

Soggy  new  spapers 

A  heavy  rainfall  soiled  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Mining  Joum/il  Sun¬ 
rise  Edition  on  June  5.  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Thomas  L.  Niles 
said  plastic  covers  hadn’t  been 
used  because  no  rain  was 
threatened.  Bundles  were  soggy 
masses  when  carriers  picked 
them  up.  Many  subscribers 
went  without  a  paper. 

• 

N.Y.  editors  elect 

Neal  A.  Bintz  of  the  Utica 
Press  w'as  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  June  28,  at  Stratford,  Ont. 
Earl  Aronson,  Hudson  Register- 
Star,  was  elected  vicepresident 
and  Sal  De  Vivo,  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  was  named 
secretary. 

• 

Vem  Sanford  retires 

Vernon  T.  Sanford  of  Austin, 
Texas,  for  13  years  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
and  for  the  last  24  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Texas  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  retired  July  1. 
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TALKING  TOPOGRAPHICALLY 
By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

It’s  good  to  be  back  in  this  familiar  spot  in  E&P  after 
a  sabbatical.  This  new  series  of  columns  will  have  a  mildly 
academic  flavor;  I  plan  each  article  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
long-range  planning  guide,  a  kind  of  professionals’  textbook, 
to  further  the  metaphor. 

Although  I’ll  be  using  a  specific  newspaper  each  time  as 
an  example,  it  will  be  to  point  out  principles  of  newspaper 
design  that  apply  to  every  newspaper. 

Take  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance.  One  of  the  na¬ 
tional  monuments  in  American  journalism,  it  shares  prob¬ 
lems — and  solutions — with  the  smallest  hometown  daily  as 
well  as  with  other  metropolitans. 

Without  any  fuss  or  fanfare,  the  Trib  has  made  some 
mighty  drastic  typographic  changes  during  the  past  year. 
Let’s  look  at  only  one: 

The  Trib  has  adopted  a  new  all-Century  headline  schedule. 

It  has  scrapped  a  raucous  all-cap  Gothic,  a  condensed 
Modern  Roman  and  some  assorted  italics. 

It  eliminated  stepped  heads  and  centered  heads  and  most 
second  decks.  It  threw  out  useless  jim-dashes  and  changed 
its  all-cap  banner  to  a  far  more  readable  upper-and-lower 
case. 

In  so  doing,  it  has  put  into  effect  several  Ancient  Axioms 
which  are  applicable  to  your  newspaper,  too. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS; 

All  headlines  should  be  in  one  family  of  type. 

Variety  by  using  Roman  and  Italics  is  more  effective  than 
that  from  varying  weights. 

Headlines  should  be  flush-left. 

Headlines  should  be  simple  in  form  and  large  in  size. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Specimens  of  neivspapers  for 
critiquing  in  this  column  are  tvelcome.  They  should 
he  addressed  to  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  312  Wedge- 
wood  Terrace,  DeWitt,  N.Y.  132H. 
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U.  S.  Eases  Peking  Trade 


Ends  Dollar 
Ban  in  Deals 
with  Chinese 


April  Rate 
of  Jobless 
RLses  to  6.II1 


Rail  Yard  Thefts  Raise  Price 
of  New  Cars  SaO.  Senator  Finds 


Bonn  trees  tnity 
.  -  to  End  Money  Crisis 


”  Vet  Ualk*  at  3 

\rmy  .Urucit)!  Quiz 


t.VA  (iets  Grounded 
Bucks  Moving  Again 


..i.  Dunning  of  Leglexs  tef  to  Stop 


Above,  the  "new"  Chicago 
Tribune  front  page  is  clean  and 
crisp  in  all-Century  headlines.  ~ 


Chicago  {Tribune 


CAMBODIA  TQiS  REDS:  GO 


(EPinnKiindiix. 
rei*  ujsT'™'""* 


*  Walkout  Grips 
San  Francisco 


At  right,  a  fragment  of  the 
"old"  Trib  with  heads  from  several 
type  families.  Arrows  indicate 
eliminated  heads. 
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Large  new  newsprint  Rothesay,  deveh 
I  ,  .  .  of  ocean-going  r 

barge  put  in  service  ^n  the  west  ( 

The  ocean-going  “Rothesay  America  and 
Carrier,”  363  feet  in  length  and  barges  the  sar 
82  feet  wide,  has  a  capacity  of  “Rothesay  Can 
7,200  tons  of  newsprint.  She  is  ing  newsprint  J 
as  long  as  a  football  field  and  Columbia  mills 
eight  regulation  size  tennis  On  her  maid 
courts  could  be  marked  off  on  barge  was  towe 
her  interior  cargo  deck.  deep-sea  tug,  thi 

The  barge’s  arrival  in  Balti-  John, 

more  June  25  inaugurated  a  , 

unique  newsprint  transportation 
service  between  St.  John  and  Grants  for  T 
eastern  U.  S.  seaports.  For  the 
first  time,  publishers  will  have  The  Urban  J 
year-round,  scheduled  newsprint  tute  at  the 
service.  The  construction  of  the  Bridgeport  has 
barge  allows  direct  drive-on  and  totaling  $6,350 
drive-off  equipment  loading  and  Publishing  Co. 
unloading.  With  no  winches  in  the  Norwalk 
use,  there  is  minimal  handling  Newspaper  F 
of  newsprint  rolls.  Princeton,  N.J. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited,  summer  worksl 
major  shareholder  in  MacMillan  ism. 
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Rothesay,  developed  the  concept 
of  ocean-going  newsprint  barges 
on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  and  now  has  three 
barges  the  same  size  as  the 
“Rothesay  Carrier”  transport¬ 
ing  newsprint  from  its  British 
Columbia  mills  to  California. 

On  her  maiden  voyage,  the 
barge  was  towed  by  a  Canadian 
deep-sea  tug,  the  “Irving  Birch” 
of  St.  John. 


Grants  for  workshop 

The  Urban  Journalism  Insti¬ 
tute  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  has  received  grants 
totaling  $6,350  from  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.  (Bridgeport), 
the  Norwalk  Hour  and  the 
Newspaper  Fund  Inc.  of 
Princeton,  N.J.  to  sponsor  two 
summer  workshops  in  journal¬ 
ism. 


Dailies’  foundation 
grants  aid  interns 

Two  minority  students  are 
being  aided  for  their  1971-72 
university  expenses  by  new 
$500  Allied  Daily  Newspaper 
Foundation  (of  Washington) 
scholarships. 

Don  Griffin  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  summer  newsroom  intern  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  be 
starting  his  sophomore  year  in 
communications  at  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University. 

Augustin  J.  Fernandez  Jr., 
Kelso,  has  completed  his  junior 
year  in  advertising  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  He  is  in¬ 
terning  with  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  Tacoma. 

Foundation  officials  also  an¬ 
nounced  two  other  $500  schol¬ 
arships  for  Dean  Radford  of 
Washington  State  University 
who  is  working  for  Valley  Pub¬ 


lishing  Co.,  which  has  three- 
times-a-week  papers  in  Kent, 
Renton  and  Auburn,  and  Janis 
Eileen  Tobin  of  the  University 
of  Washington  who  is  with  a 
Spokane  advertising  agency. 


NLRB  issues  order 
against  teamsters 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ordered  Teamsters  Union 
Local  85  not  to  engage  in  any 
future  unlawful  strike  against 
or  to  illegally  picket  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Company,  which  handles  the 
non-editorial  functions  of  the 
Examiner  and  the  Chroncile. 

The  NLRB  affirmed  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Trial  Examiner  Maurice 
Alexandre  last  February  12 
that  the  union  “had  engaged  in 
unfair  labor  practices”  May  14 
and  15,  1970. 


APME  takes  fair  trial  case 
to  students  in  law  schools 


The  Associated  Press  Man-  i 
aping  Editors  has  undertaken  a  r 
national  campus  campaign  to  £ 
acquaint  would-be  lawyers,  t 
judges  and  newspapermen  with 
the  importance  of  both  fair  t 
trial  and  free  press.  i 

Its  first  forum  involving  two  1 
new.spaper  editors,  a  lawyer  and  | 
a  judge,  plus  a  journalism  pro-  ^ 
fessor,  journalism  student  and  ^ 
two  law  school  students,  was  1 
})resented  before  a  law  and 
journalism  school  audience  at  ^ 
the  University  of  Washington  * 
recently.  ’ 

.\PME,  through  its  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  vice- 
chairman,  Hu  Blonk,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wenatchee  \ 
(Wash.)  World,  has  contacted  ; 
all  law  schools  in  the  country, 
to  urge  that  they  participate  in 
the  effort.  A  speakers  list  of 
15()  editors  was  provided  them.  | 
The  first  success  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  came  about  through  the 
efforts  of  Robert  Hollingsworth, 
then  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  as¬ 
sistant  Fol  chairman,  who  in¬ 
duced  the  University  of  Texas 
law  school  to  establish  a  full¬ 
blown  course  on  fair  trial  and 
free  press.  The  APME  con¬ 
tributed  financial  aid  toward 
the  research  required  to  set  up 
the  course. 

The  University  plans  to  offer, 
in  the  fall  semester,  a  course 
open  to  10  graduate  students 
and  10  senior  jouimalism  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  taught  by  profes- 
-sors  from  the  journalism  and 
legal  sides, 

-Attorneys,  judges  and  editors 
will  be  used  as  guest  lecturers 
and  discussion  leaders.  The 
course  will  cover  the  entire  field 
of  bench-bar-press  relations 
rather  than  be  confined  solely 
to  the  free  i)ress-fair  trial  is¬ 
sue. 

AltA  supports  effort 

The  APME  effort  has  the 
backing  of  the  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press  of  the  .American 
Bar  .Association,  which  replaced 
the  Reardon  Committee  that 
recommended  stringent  restric¬ 
tions  on  court  and  police  cover¬ 
age  through  the  limitation  of 
what  public  ofticials  might  say 
about  an  arrest  or  trial. 

The  program  also  has  the 
backing  of  the  Jiational  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour- 
nali.sm,  which  pas.sed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  sajnng  that  it  would 
achieve  “higher  <]uality  report¬ 


ing  and  interpretation  of  the 
nation’s  legal  and  court  system, 
and  greater  understanding  of 
the  media  by  bench  and  bar.” 

The  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  forum  plan  will  be  used 
nationwide  as  an  example,  or 
pilot  program,  of  what  journal¬ 
ism  and  law  schools  can  achieve 
in  putting  college  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  guarantee  both  free 
press  and  fair  trial. 

The  forum  involved  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  trial  of  an  accused  mur¬ 
derer  of  a  movie  actress  which 
was  used  to  focus  on  the  pos¬ 
sible  conflict  of  First  and  Sixth 
Amendment  rights. 

Two  other  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  also,  these  involving 
press  coverage  of  a  hypothetical 
“violent  confrontation  between 
police  and  radicals”  and  the 
printing  of  the  hypothetical 
criminal  record  of  a  twice-con¬ 
victed  convdct  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  armed  robber>'  and 
assault  with  intent  to  kill. 

Quc»itions  raised 

In  the  trial  of  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  murderer,  among  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  were:  What  rights 
does  a  judge  have  in  handling 
seating  arrangements,  restrict¬ 
ing  exits,  limiting  picture-tak¬ 
ing  in  the  courti-oom  while  the 
court  is  not  in  session,  and  how 
can  the  media  help  in  solving 
these  problems? 

Other  questions  were:  Can 


the  judge  prevent  trial  counsel 
for  the  defendant  from  holding 
daily  press  conferences  and 
commenting  on  credibility  of 
witnesses,  etc.?  Can  he  allow 
televising  of  the  trial  for  a  law 
school?  For  the  press  in  an¬ 
other  room?  For  spectators  who 
can’t  get  into  the  courtroom? 

If  the  judge  tells  the  press  it 
has  the  alternative  of  (1)  be¬ 
ing  excluded  entirely  from  the 
courtroom  when  evidence  is  to 
be  presented,  in  the  absence  of 
the  jury,  that  the  dead  actress 
was  a  “notorious  call  girl  and 
prostitute”  and  testimony  offer¬ 
ed  of  an  alleged  confession,  or 
(2)  attending  on  the  condition 
that  none  of  the  proceedings  be 
published,  is  that  judge’s  order 
valid? 

In  regard  to  the  police  radi¬ 
cal  confi’ontation,  questions 
were  asked  as  to  whether  a  re¬ 
porter  witnessing  law  viola¬ 
tions  by  specific  people  should 
report  them  and  newspapers 
publish  photographs  of  same; 
whether  the  inclusion  in  a  news 
story  of  a  reporter’s  eyewitness 
account  of  a  crime  committed 
in  public  prejudices  the  rights 
of  a  defendant  to  receive  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial. 

As  to  the  criminal  record 
problem,  the  question  asked 
was : 

Should  a  newspaper  run  the 
criminal  record  of  a  twice-con¬ 
victed  person  who  twice  has 


been  on  probation  and  has  just 
been  arrested  again  while  out 
on  bail  on  an  armed  robbery 
charge?  Specifically,  forum  par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked:  Do  you 
feel  that  in  these  circumstances 
this  suspect’s  past  criminal  rec¬ 
ord  should  be  printed  as  a 
means  of  infonuing  the  people 
of  the  conduct  of  their  courts? 
Or  do  you  believe  that  even  in 
this  kind  of  circumstances  the 
defendant’s  rights  outweigh  the 
societal  interest  in  revealing 
this  kind  of  information? 

Moderator  of  the  forum  was 
Judge  Eugene  A.  Wright  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  District,  San  Francisco. 

Participants  were  Howard 
Cleavinger,  managing  editor  of 
the  Spokane  Chronicle,  and  for¬ 
mer  Fol  chairman  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Hu  Blonk,  managing 
editor  of  the  Wenatchee  World; 
Superior  Court  Judge  Thomas 
G.  McCrea  (who  earlier  had 
cited  two  Seattle  Times  report¬ 
ers  for  contempt  of  court  be¬ 
cause  they  printed  what  he  or¬ 
dered  them  not  to  print  while 
the  jury  was  out) ;  Dan  Riviera, 
Seattle  attorney;  Professor  Don 
Pember  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munications;  Roger  Simpson,  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  communi¬ 
cations;  and  third-year  law 
students  Thomas  F.  Carr  and 
Nancy  P.  Gibbs. 

The  APME  campus  program 
is  to  be  expanded  to  enlist  the 
support  of  all  U.S.  schools 
teaching  police  administration 
so  that  future  police  officers 
will  lealize  the  press-police- 
lawyer- judge  problems  involved 
in  activities  of  mutual  involve¬ 
ment. 


Few  changes  mark  students’ 
editing  of  Hearst  newspaper 


A  dozen  graduate  journalism 
students  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  edited  a 
recent  Saturday  (June  19)  issue 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

With  a  few  noteworthy  excep¬ 
tions,  editor-for-the-day  Harvey 
Myman,  22,  of  Los  .Angeles, 
said  the  product  differed  little 
from  the  news  play  that  the 
regular  Saturday  news  editor, 
Fred  Hernandez,  30,  might  have 
put  out. 

“This  week,”  said  Myman, 
“the  way  I’m  running  things 
isn’t  too  different  but  had  it 
been  last  week  I  wouldn’t  have 
given  Tricia  Nixon’s  wedding 
the  big  play.  Page  one  perhaps, 
but  Ic.ss  conspicuous.” 

When  publisher  Ramlolph  .A. 


Hearst  agreed  to  the  idea  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  it  was  expected 
there  w'ould  be  departures  from 
traditional  Examiner  routine. 
And  departures  there  were. 

Two  of  the  casualties  were 
columns  by  San  Francisco  State 
College  President  S.  1.  Haya- 
kawa  and  conseiwative  theorist 
William  Buckley. 

“It’s  nothing  personal  against 
them,”  said  Myman.  “We  felt 
we  needed  the  space.  What  I 
would  have  liked  to  do — if  we 
had  had  the  time — was  to  get 
someone  to  write  substitute  col¬ 
umns  discussing  Buckley  and 
Hayakawa  .  .  .  rather  than  just 
throwing  them  out.” 

The  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
both  found  themselves  the  tar¬ 
gets  of  an  editorial  in  which 


student  editors  accused  the  two 
of  having  become  “lax  and 
lazy”  in  a  newspaper  market 
once  spumed  by  competition 
among  four  dailies. 

Planning  of  the  newspaper 
was  a  joint  project  by  Exam¬ 
iner  executives  and  the  UC 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

And  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
perience,  each  student  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  full  day’s  starting 
newsman’s  pay  of  $31. 

The  project  is  the  first  of 
what  the  Examiner  hopes  will 
be  several  student-produced  pa¬ 
pers.  Plans  will  be  made  for 
similar  projects  in  the  fall  and 
next  year  involving  journalism 
students  from  Stanford,  San 
Francisco  State  and  possibly 
San  Jose  State. 
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Newspaper  critique: 
words  to  the  why’s 


Is  newspaper  publishing  a 
questionable  business? 

It  appeared  to  be  just  that 
after  Rollan  D.  Melton  got 
through  examining  45  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Melton,  who  is  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
drew  the  assignment  for  the 
annual  Editors  Conference  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  Palo 
Alto,  June  18.  He  wrote  to  51 
editors  requesting  a  copy  of 
each  paper  and  he  received  45 
May  issues — a  return  of  88  per¬ 
cent. 

His  critiquing  resulted  in 
more  questions  than  answers 
for  the  conference. 

Why,  he  asked  at  the  outset 
of  his  report,  are  there  so  few 
local  subjects  on  the  editorial 
page? 

Why,  he  continued,  are  so 
many  papers  blighted  by  typo¬ 
graphical  errors? 

And  so  on  .  .  . 


papers  with  small  holes  might 
better  concentrate  on  wire  con¬ 
densation,  so  that  there  is  a 
little  something  for  every 
reader. 

“Feature  salesmen  have  a 
clever  way  about  them.  They 
can  convince  us  that  our  read¬ 
ers  can’t  hang  on  another  day 
without  certain  features.  We 
agree.  We  buy.  The  syndicated 
stockpile  grows.  The  salesmen 
leave.  We  stay  to  grapple  with 
the  impossible. 

“A  case  in  point.  In  a  slender 
issue  this  paper  devoted  a  full 
page  to  comics;  then  there  were 
four  or  five  panels  scattered 
throughout  the  paper;  there 
was  the  necessary  editorial 
page,  the  sports  pages  and  the 
women’s  pages.  Then  we  had  a 
Copley  service  featui’e ;  a  col¬ 
umn  on  the  health  of  pets;  the 
Doctor  column,  the  Horoscope 
column.  Win  at  Bridge,  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Betty  Canary,  Polly’s 
Pointers;  then  there  was  the 


picture  of  a  spanking  new  car 
and  a  long  related  glowing  fea¬ 
ture  story;  an  advertiser  was 
happy — but  what  of  the  reader? 
You  can  gue.ss  there  was  little 
.space  left  for  hard  news-  danui 
little. 

“Page  One  often  was  devoted 
to  wire  news  exclusively.  W’hy? 

“I  wondered  why  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  persist  in  scattering  obit¬ 
uaries  throughout  the  paper, 
rather  than  packaging  them 
under  a  common  standing  head¬ 
line. 

“I  wondered  at  the  wisdom  of 
jumping  stories  off  page  one 
into  second,  third  or  fourth  sec¬ 
tions. 

“I  wondered  why  some  news¬ 
papers  would  not  tell  me  which 
column  a  continued  story  could 
be  found  in. 

“I  was  confused  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  page  one  index  advised  me 
to  turn  to  page  10  for  market 
quotations — and  I  went  to  page 
10,  the  quotes  weren’t  there — 
they  were  on  page  20. 

“As  a  new  reader,  I  would 
have  been  helped  had  certain 
newspapers  packaged  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  rather  than  scattering 
them. 

“I  w'ondered  why  good  news¬ 


papers  publish  wedding  stories 
that  are  more  than  a  month  old ; 
wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  fix  a 
more  realistic  time  limit  and 
.stick  to  it? 

“Why  do  so  many  newspapers 
permit  so  many  abbreviations 
in  headlines  and  in  news  stories 
— abbreviations  a  lot  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  than  AFL- 
CIO,  PTA  and  LBJ? 

“Why  do  some  of  you  publish 
handouts  wdth  no  added  pro¬ 
fessional  touch? 

“Why  do  we  permit  out  and 
out  advertising  to  drift  into 
news  stories? 

“Why  do  we  peimiit  sports 
writers  to  take  writing  liberties 
we  would  never  tolerate  on  the 
straight  news  side? 

“Why  do  so  many  of  us  per¬ 
mit  our  standing  type  to  be¬ 
come  battered,  our  standing 
rules  to  become  flattened? 

• 

Sale  to  Sealers 

Carl  E.  Winters,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Copper  Basin 
News,  Kearny,  Ariz.,  and  the 
Snjierior  Snn,  Coolidge,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  two  weeklies 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Seater  of 
Hondo,  Texas. 


I..ong,  involved  leads 

“Why,  despite  repeated  urg¬ 
ing  of  workshop  and  seminar 
leaders,  national  journalism 
critics,  state  and  local  critics 
and  the  like — must  we  permit 
shoddy  writing  to  clutter  our 
local  news  report?  I  am  talking 
about  50-  and  60-word  lead 
paragraphs,  rambling  sentences 
glutted  with  many,  many  ideas 
— too  many  ideas  in  one  lumpy 
sentence  for  the  average  mind 
to  absorb. 

“Many  of  you  properly  fixed 
a  maximum  limit  on  letters  to 
the  editor — say,  150,  or  200,  or 
300  words.  Why,  then,  did  you 
permit  letter  writers  to  far  ex¬ 
ceed  your  stated  word  maxi- 
mums? 

“There  was  scarcely  a  light, 
bright  local  story  used  by  any¬ 
one.  Is  life  really  that  grim? 
Or  it  is  that  we’re  failing  to  seek 
out  the  levity? 

“Why  do  newspapers  not  use 
the  helpful  index  device?  In¬ 
stead,  we  let  the  reader  grope 
his  way  throughout  our  bulky 
products 

“There  was  a  dearth  of 
crisply  trimmed  wire  stories. 
There  was  minimal  use  in  the 
small  dailies  of  packaged  round¬ 
ups  of  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news.  But  there  was 
an  abundance  of  long  wire 
stories  —  conveniently  long 
enough  to  fill  certain  inside 


pages.  SHOCKING  but  it's  also  quite  funny  what  some  folks  at  the  Baton  Rouge  State-Times  and 

“I  have  no  quarrel  per  se  Morning  Advocate  are  seeing  in  pictures  taken  by  staff  photographers  at  the  Louisiana  Festival  of 

with  the  long  wire  story.  What  Life.  Hugh  Broussard,  Charlotte  Crowell,  Betty  Jo  Martin  and  Ann  Treigle  wish  they  could  share 

I  am  saying  is  that  small  news-  the  unprintable  pictures  with  you  but  E&P  is  still  a  family  newspaper.  (Photo  for  E4P  by  Leatus  Still). 
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Papers  in  Richmond 
continue  in  strike 


By  Carl  Sliires 

It  was  at  7  p.m.  on  March  31 
when  the  whistle  blew  in  the 
composing  room  of  Richmond 
Newspapers.  The  assembled 
printers  shut  down  their  ma¬ 
chines,  put  aside  their  makeup 
rules  and  walked  out  of  the 
plant. 

Local  90,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  180  of  its 
members  were  on  strike. 

A  72-page  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  was  in  the  works.  The 
paper  came  out — three  hours 
late,  full  of  errors,  and  with 
only  one  edition — but  it  came 
out. 

And  neither  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  nor  the  afternoon  Rich¬ 
mond  \’ows  Leader  has  missed 
a  day  of  publication  since. 

The  printers  still  walk  their 
24-hour  picket  vigils  outside 
the  building.  No  end  of  strike 
was  in  sight  this  week. 

Inside  the  building,  six  com¬ 
posing  room  supervisors,  six 
new  printers,  three  who  chose 
not  to  walk  off  and  four  who 
have  come  back  complement  a 
contingent  of  learners  and  ama¬ 
teurs.  They  get  the  type  and 
pasteups  together  and  get  the 
presses  rolling. 

Usually  the  presses  don’t  roll 
on  time,  the  typos  (atrocious  at 
first,  but  improving)  are  there, 
but  subscribers  find  their  pa¬ 
pers  on  their  doorsteps. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been 
some  significant  technical 
changes  in  the  composing  room. 
The  classified  ad  sections  no 
longer  are  set  in  hot  type.  In¬ 
stead  a  computer  sorts,  merges 
and  alphabetizes  ads,  which  are 
pasted  up  on  large  grid  sheets 
and  then  go  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

More  photocomp 

Now,  all  advertising  has  been 
switch^  to  photocomposition  as 
have  the  editorial  pages  and 
comic  strip  pages  for  both  pa¬ 
pers.  Previously,  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  advertising  was  photo- 
composed. 

In  July  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  entire  Saturday  edition  of 
the  News  Leader  will  be  switch¬ 
ed  to  cold  type.  Additionally 
plans  are  either  underway  or 
have  been  effected  to  switch  to 
photocomposition  also  for  all 
special  sections  —  advertising 
supplements,  entertainment  and 
women’s  sections. 

Meanwhile,  also,  there  have 
been  some  significant  changes 
in  faces,  hair  styles  and  dress 
mode  in  the  composing  room. 
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There  are  girls  by  the  dozen, 
girls  in  pants  suits,  girls  in 
mini-skirts.  And  there  are  boys 
by  the  dozen  also,  many  of  them 
sporting  their  porkchop  side¬ 
burns  and  long  hair. 

It  sure  doesn’t  look  like  a 
composing  room. 

It  doesn’t  look  quite  as  much 
like  a  composing  room  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Six  hot  metal  line¬ 
casting  machines  already  have 
been  removed.  The  company  is 
going  to  donate  them  to  tech¬ 
nical  training  centers  and  col¬ 
leges. 

Approximately  140  persons 
have  been  hired  as  TTS  tape 
punchers,  for  pasteups  and  for 
monitoring  the  automatic  type¬ 
setting  machines.  Some  news 
personnel  still  are  doing  paste¬ 
ups. 

Lower  pay  scales 

The  newcomers’  average  pay, 
according  to  Gerald  Estes,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  is  approximately 
$2.50  an  hour,  considerably  less 
than  the  average  pay  for  print¬ 
ers.  The  printers’  night  scale 
was  $170.50  for  a  37  -hour 
week.  The  company  offered  a 
$23  weekly  raise  over  two  years. 
The  printers  wanted  $35.50. 

(There  were  other  issues, 
such  as  pay  raise  retroactivity 
— with  the  contract  expiring 
\ast  September  30 — a  reduction 
in  the  time  needed  to  earn  a 
four-week  vacation,  sick  leave, 
jurisdiction  over  electronic 
equipment  being  installed  to 
produce  a  proposed  daily  finan¬ 
cial  paper,  and  reproduction 
rights.) 

The  approximate  140  new  em¬ 
ployes  came,  according  to  Estes, 
from  more  than  3,000  applica¬ 
tions  after  quarter-page  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  papers. 

Before  they  came,  it  was  a 
collection  of  mostly  amateurs 
putting  out  a  paper. 

The  company  president’s  wife 
was  there,  dutifully  punching 
out  TTS  tapes;  a  vicepresident 
was  there,  muddling  his  way 
through  the  process  of  learning 
to  run  a  linecasting  machine.  A 
reporter  who  ran  a  machine 
years  ago  on  a  country  weekly 
walked  in  one  morning  and 
found  himself  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  setting  cutlines.  A  dozen  or 
more  newsmen  at  a  time  were 
away  from  beats  or  their  desks, 
struggling  to  recall  long  for¬ 
gotten  technical  arts  or  fighting 
to  learn  from  scratch. 

Personnel  came  from  other 
departments  to  punch  tapes — 


from  business,  from  advertising, 
from  circulation,  from  news 
rooms  .  .  . 

And  the  help  went  all  the 
way  to  the  top.  On  several 
nights  there  was  the  publisher, 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  Mrs. 
Bryan  and  their  daughters 
reading  proofs,  doing  other  odd 
jobs  about  the  composing  room. 

Supervisors  in  the  print  shop 
were  putting  in  16-hour  days, 
seven  days  a  week — stints  now 
cut  back  to  12  hours  and  six 
days.  Yeomen  they  were. 

The  public  responded.  More 
than  1,000  letters  came  to  the 
newspapers,  congratulating 
them  on  continued  publication. 

A  great  deal  of  humor  was 
manifested  in  dozens  of  the  let¬ 
ters — humor  engendered  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  hundreds  of  er¬ 
rors  that  appeared  daily  in  the 
papers.  Sometimes  readers  had 
to  turn  their  paper  upside  down 
to  read  a  graf;  sometimes  they 
had  to  use  their  imagination  on 
a  garbled  line  or  graf;  some¬ 
times  they  ran  into  strange 
white  blank  spaces  where  blank 
spaces  weren’t  supposed  to  be. 

Local  labor  leaders  and  the 
striking  union  mounted  a  minor 
campaign  for  cancellation  of 
subscriptions.  Estes  said  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  cancelled. 

Advertisers  are  getting  proof- 
outs,  an  action  that  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  strike  time  till 
near  the  end  of  June. 

4:  ^ 

(Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
is  owned  by  Media  General  Inc. 
In  the  same  group  is  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  News  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  May  15 
when  members  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  went  on  strike.) 

• 

500th  ad  supplement 
boosts  transportation 

The  500th  special  advertising 
magazine  supplement  in  the 
New  York  Times  was  entitled, 
“Millions  on  the  Move,”  high¬ 
lighting  the  problems  and 
achievements  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Transportation  Authority. 

The  section  in  the  June  20  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Times  led  off  with 
“Brickbats  and  Bouquets,”  a 
sampling  of  opinions  of  civic, 
community  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  as  well  as  railroad  com¬ 
muters  and  subway  riders. 

The  supplement  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  advertisers  in  the 
transportation  field. 


‘Help’  index  up 

The  help-wanted  advertising 
index  advanced  in  May,  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  reported.  At  79 
(’67  =  100),  the  index  gained 
1  point  over  April’s  reading.  It 
is  20  points  below  its  level  of  a 
year  ago. 
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Non-union 
force  put  on 
four-day  week 

The  Contra  Costa  Times  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif,  is  on  a 
four-day  w'eek  for  its  mechanic¬ 
al  departments.  The  number  of 
employes  involved  is  approxi¬ 
mately  90  and  they  work  nine 
hours  per  day — 36  hours  per 
week. 

The  Contra  Costa  Times  is  a 
five-day  paper  in  the  Oakland 
area.  It  has  been  open  shop 
since  1960. 

From  October,  1966  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1967,  the  Times  was 
subjected  to  picketing  by  the 
typographical,  pressmen  and 
stereotypers  unions.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1968,  a  large  group  of 
men  during  a  demonstration 
broke  into  the  Times  plant  and 
caused  a  substantial  amount  of 
damage. 

The  Contra  Costa  Times  has 
paid  a  higher  scale  than  the 
prevailing  union  scale  in  the 
rest  of  Contra  Costa  County. 

The  Times  is  a  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper  delivering 
approximately  83,000  copies 
each  morning  except  Monday 
and  Saturday.  About  30,000 
persons  voluntarily  pay  $2  a 
month  to  receive  it,  according 
to  Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher. 

The  Times  is  a  member  of  the 
Lesher  Newspaper  Group.  Its 
affiliates  in  Contra  Costa  County 
are  the  Concord  Daily  Tran¬ 
script,  the  Antioch  Daily  Ledg¬ 
er  and  the  three  weekly  Sun 
newspapers.  In  Alameda  County 
it  includes  the  weekly  Pleasan¬ 
ton  Times.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  group  includes  the 
Merced  Sun-Star,  the  Madera 
Tribune,  the  weekly  Atwater 
Signal  and  the  weekly  Merced 
Express  and  the  Valley  Bomber. 
Madera  Tribune,  the  weekly  At¬ 
water  Signal  and  the  weekly 
Merced  Express  and  the  Valley 
Bomber. 

• 

31st  Canadian  daily 
for  Tliomson  group 

Sale  of  the  Belleville  (Ont.) 
Intelligencer  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  was  announced  by 
G.  A.  Morton,  president  of  On¬ 
tario  Intelligencer  Ltd.  The  sale 
includes  a  commercial  printing 
department  and  the  building. 

Morton  will  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  and  H. 
Myles  Morton  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Acquisition  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  brings  to  31  the  number 
of  daily  papers  owned  by  Thom¬ 
son  in  Canada.  The  company 
also  owns  15  weekly  papers. 
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‘Weaver’s  Beavers’ 
cover  Washington 


Twenty-two  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  seniors  have 
completed  a  course  in  hard-core 
reporting  that  is  a  novel  depar¬ 
ture  from  traditional  teaching 
methods  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Because  of  their  zeal  and 
the  fact  that  the  course  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Peter  Weaver,  a  col¬ 
umnist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  the  group  has 
become  known  on  campus  and 
elsewhere  as  “Weaver’s  Beav- 


course,  is  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired  by  any  competent  city 
^itor  or  copy  reader  but  the 
idea  is  that  if  the  students 
learn  it  in  school  they  will  have 
less  trouble  when  they  go  to 
work  in  city  rooms  or  broad¬ 
cast  stations.  The  Center  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  city-editor-reporter 
relationship,  not  a  student-pro¬ 
fessor  relationship. 

And  the  ability  to  show  that 
they  have  had  that  training  is 


Limited  privilege 
for  R.I.  reporters 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
approved  a  bill  protecting  news¬ 
men  from  having  to  disclose  con¬ 
fidential  information  or  its 
source. 

The  measure  w’ould  allowr  a 
Superior  Court  to  order  release 
of  the  confidential  information 
if  it  were  needed  in  criminal 
prosecution  of  a  felony  or  to 
prevent  threat  to  human  life, 
if  the  information  were  not 
available  from  other  sources. 


Church  backs 


Police  stop 
press  card 
fingerprints 

Following  a  protest  from 
Newsday,  the  Nassau  County 
(N.Y.)  Police  Department  has 
dropped  its  long-standing  rule 
that  applicants  for  press  cards 
must  be  fingerprinted. 

The  policy  change  followed  a 
campaign  in  which  55  Newsday 
reporters,  photographers,  col¬ 
umnists  and  editors  signed  peti¬ 
tions  criticizing  the  fingerprint¬ 
ing  as  an  inconvenience,  an  in- 


ers. 

The  course  is  provided  by  the 
Center  for  Responsive  Journal¬ 
ism,  a  unit  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  School  of  Journalism  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  initial 
class — the  first  of  its  kind  at 
any  journalism  school — was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $5,000  grant  from 
the  State  Farm  Mutual  Founda¬ 
tion,  with  the  University,  op¬ 
erating  on  a  tight  budget,  sup¬ 
plying  only  administrative  as¬ 
sistance.  Efforts  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  financial  support  are  un¬ 
derway  and  the  Center  expects 
to  start  up  again  this  fall. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the 
Center  is  that  what  journalism 
students  need  is  real  hard  work 
on  assignments  such  as  they 
might  get  from  a  city  editor 
or  a  broadcast  news  director 
if  they  had  real  jobs  in  the 
media.  It  was  student  complaints 
that  they  got  too  many  “mickey 
mouse’’  assignments  from  their 
journalism  professors  that  led  to 
establishment  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  course.  What  the  students 
wanted  was  to  get  involved  with 
real  news  and  be  trained  in  how 
to  cover  it  before  they  went 
looking  for  media  jobs. 

Because  Weaver’s  columns  are 
consumer  oriented,  the  assign¬ 
ments  given  the  students  were 
largely  in  the  field  of  consumer 
interests.  An  illustration  was 
a  story  developed  by  one  of  the 
“beavers”  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  American  and  Russian 
vodka.  The  assignment  required 
that  the  student  reporter  check 
the  facts,  not  only  with  vodka 
experts  but  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  concerned  with 
seeing  that  inferior  products  are 
not  foisted  upon  consumers. 

Checking  back  is  one  of  the 
rigid  requirements  imposed  upon 
students.  Every  story  they  pre¬ 
pare  is  edited,  not  just  for  com¬ 
position,  but  for  facts  and  the 
writer  is  required  to  prove  any 
statement,  validate  any  statis¬ 
tics,  any  verify  any  quotation 
the  story  may  contain.  This,  of 


expected  to  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  get  jobs  in  the  media. 

‘Floating  classroom’ 

Some  of  the  classes  are  held 
on  the  University  campus,  but 
during  the  semester  just  ended 
some  sessions  were  held  in  cau¬ 
cus  rooms  at  the  Capitol,  some 
in  lawyers’  offices,  some  in  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  Cen¬ 
ter  is  operated  more  as  a  “float¬ 
ing  classroom”  than  as  a  scho¬ 
lastic  laboratory. 

Basically,  the  idea  is  to  train 
the  students  as  investigative  re¬ 
porters  consecrated  to  getting 
it  right  before  a  line  is  printed. 

“Weaver’s  Beavers”  are  avail¬ 
able  to  any  newspaper  that  has 
any  problems  about  Washington 
coverage.  They  will  take  assign¬ 
ments  from  new'spapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  broadcast  stations. 
Two  of  the  current  graduates 
are  photographers  and  will  take 
pictures  to  accompany  stories. 

Any  newspaper  or  news  or¬ 
ganization  that  asks  for  a 
story  or  a  series  of  stories  will 
be  expected  to  pay  for  the  time 
and  work  involved  in  producing 
the  material.  Some  already  have 
found  that  less  expensive  and  al¬ 
most  as  satisfactory  as  main¬ 
taining  their  own  Washington 
Bureau. 

• 

Lamberts  buy  full  share 
in  Iowa  weekly  firm 

Cal  and  Wanda  Lambert  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  they  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Register  Publishing  Co.  of 
Oelw'ein,  Iowa,  to  buy  its  75 
percent  interest  in  Lancaster 
Publishing  Co.  They  already 
own  the  remaining  25  percent. 

Lancaster  owns  the  Grant 
County  Herald  Independent,  the 
Cassville  American  and  the 
Bloomington  Record.  The  Lan¬ 
caster  company  also  owns  an 
interest  in  an  offset  press  on 
which  eight  other  newspapers 
are  printed. 


minorities’ 
news  service 

Plans  for  a  national  news 
service  that  would  report  exclu¬ 
sively  news  of  black  and  other 
minority  groups  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Interchurch  Cen¬ 
ter  on  Riverside  Drive. 

The  service,  to  be  known  as 
Third  World  Media  News,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operation 
July  15.  It  will  be  run  entirely 
by  blacks  and  other  minority- 
group  members  and  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced,  at  least  initially,  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  grant  of  $30,000  has  been 
made  available  for  this  year’s 
operating  expenses  by  Ecu- 
Media  News  Services,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  institution  that  is 
attached  to  the  church. 

Third  World  Media  News  will 
be  a  division  of  Ecu-Media  News 
Services,  but  will  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  in  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tributing  news. 

Charles  Moore,  director  of  the 
news  service,  who  has  been  news 
photographer  and  television 
producer,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book  on  Black  Panthers, 
stressed  that  the  news  service 
“would  in  no  way  be  competing 
with  other  news  organizations.” 

• 

Negro  newspapers 
group  elects  Reeves 

Garth  Reeves,  52-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  its  31st 
annual  convention  in  Atlanta 
last  week. 

The  new  vicepresident  is  Dr. 
Carlton  Goodlett,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Sun-Re¬ 
porter. 

The  NNPA  is  an  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  78  Negro-owned 
newspapers. 


vasion  of  privacy  and  an  in¬ 
fringement  on  press  freedom. 

Newsday  Editor  David  Laven- 
thol  met  with  the  Nassau 
County  Executive  Ralph  Caso 
and  Police  Commissioner  Louis 
Frank  to  discuss  the  staff’s  ob¬ 
jections.  The  meeting  was  brief 
and  friendly,  Laventhol  said, 
with  the  two  officials  agreeing 
readily  that  the  fingerprinting 
would  be  stopped. 

The  petitions  said,  in  part, 
that  ‘“Too  many  agencies  are 
assembling  too  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  people  these  days  with¬ 
out  giving  any  clear  idea  of  how 
it  will  be  used,  who  will  have 
access  to  it  or  what  public  pur¬ 
pose  is  served  by  collecting  it. 

“The  freedom  to  gather  and 
report  news  is  a  constitutional 
right.  It’s  not  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  police.  The  fewer 
arbitrary  controls  placed  on  this 
freedom,  the  better  its  chances 
for  surviving.” 

Laventhol  said  he  would  con¬ 
sider  making  a  request  to  the 
police  to  remove  from  their  files 
fingerprints  taken  in  the  past. 
But,  according  to  the  Nassau 
chapter  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  that  point  may 
already  be  academic.  While  the 
petitioning  was  still  going  on, 
the  group’s  executive  secretary, 
Mimi  Hyman,  asked  a  police 
spokesman  if  the  Newsday 
prints  were  sent  to  the  FBI 
along  with  those  taken  from 
people  accused  of  crimes. 

“They  told  me,  ‘Of  course  they 
are,”  Mrs.  Hyman  said. 

Gardner  buys  weekly 

The  weekly  Elsinore  Smi  at 
Elsinore,  California,  has  been 
sold  by  Harlon  Gilbertson  to  Ro 
Gardner,  former  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Courier  at  Hick¬ 
man,  Kentucky.  Gardner  owned 
the  Courier  for  16  years.  Gil¬ 
bertson  and  his  sons  acquired 
the  Sun  and  a  competitor,  the 
Elsinore  Leader,  and  combined 
them  10  years  ago. 
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o  "I  1  6  9  ■  fication  for  being  what  they  are  ADS,  Fay  disclosed,  will  issue 

1^11 1^1^ O'n  insertion  orders  for  the  adver- 

lAi  M.  OVy  1/9  at  sky  breaking  prices,  which  tising  agencies,  distribute  the 

■*•  is  the  case  with  so  many  small  advertising  materials  (mats, 

1  CT  *11*  newspaper  publishers.  In  addi-  proofs  etc.),  producing  the  ina- 

•fSaTlI  i  tion,  the  publisher  must  agive  terials  if  the  agencies  desire.s. 

the  national  rate  to  After  the  ad  appears  in  the 

Itv  lerrv  •  le  standard  cash  discount  and  paper,  ADS  will  collect  the  tear 

•  *  '  I  J  .  agency  commission  rates  of  sheets  (audit)  and  finally  bill 

2%  and  15%.  Where  the  na-  the  agency. 

Suburban  or  community  just  fine.  In  fact  it  has  just  tional  rates  are  adjudged  to  What  about  the  big  city  dai- 

newspapers  in  the  eyes  of  many  completed  its  first  advertising  be  out  of  line.  Fay  said,  USSPI  lies  —  is  USSPl  competing 

are  hot.  Circulation  is  up  and  sale,  a  two  market  campaign  suggests  to  the  publishers  what  against  them?  “Yes,  in  most 


reader  involvement  in  local  is-  by  North  American  Insurance  the  rate  should  be. 


markets,  the  big  metro  paper 


sues  and  news  has  never  been  Co.  As  of  this  moment,  he  said  There  are  things,  too,  like  competition,  but  we  are 

greater.  But  buying  national  two  year  contract  agreements  how  does  USSPI  get  paid  for  going  to  flaunt  these  pa- 

advertising  in  them  has  not  had  teen  signed  by  about  1000  the  ads  that  it  sells  and  how  or  even  suggest  that  they 

kept  pace.  For  whatever  the  publishers  in  33  of  the  top  50  joes  the  publisher  know  for  ^  supplemental  medium.” 
reasons  the  difficulties  encoun-  markets.  About  80%  of  the  suie  that  the  ad  was  sold  by  “Our  main  sales  advantage 
tered  in  compiling  a  strong  list  newspapers  are  published  week-  USSPI  and  it  didn’t  just  come  over  the  larger  newspapers  is 
of  newspapers  or  the  pnerally  ly  and  the  rest  daily,  he  said.  “over  the  transom”,  as  they  that  as  a  group  in  each  of  the 
high  cost-per-thouspd  —  ad  The  average  circulation  size  of  gay?  USSPI  markets  the  package 

agpcies  and  national  firms  have  the  newspapers  is  approxi-  provides  tetter  saturation  cov- 


^  appiuAi-  q,,  .  .  ,  wnrkpd  out  provioes  Detter  Saturation  cov- 

not  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  mately  20,000.  As  a  total  group,  ^  nas  all  been  woiked  out,  center  citv  than  the  bia 

use  the  suburban  newspapers.  circulatioA  is  fast  approfching  Fay  said.  But  as  for  the ‘pUmg  emge  of  center  city  than  the  big 

I._ece.ber,  19,0,  U.S.  Sob-  .be  9  nOlHen  level.  tTsa/ “We  are  not  naive  enonsh  to 


urban  Press  Inc.  was  organized  “These  are  not  shoppers  or  ;;crpuSerhas’ his"  own  rate  think  that  nationaradvertTsers 
to  act  as  natipal  advertising  Pennysavers,”  Fay  pointed  out  tofnavinr USSPI  coZdsSon  b^^y  our  network  exclu- 

sales  agent  for  community  to  us  in  his  10th  floor,  445  ^  l  ?  USSPI  c^mission  For  that  reason  we  will 

newspapers,  both  those  pub-  Park  Ave  office  “The  newsna-  business  sold.  The  rates  .  .  ,, 

1-  u  j  j  I  j  11-  rtirK  A\e.  omce.  i ne  newspa  appordinir  to  tho  oironln  continue  to  suggest  in  our  sell- 

lished  daily  and  as  weeklies,  np^s  must  meet  certain  nnali-  accoraing  to  tne  circuia-  ^ 

serving  readers  in  and  around  fications  before  USSPI  will  ‘'o"  “f  newspaper  and  |  daily ^nd  suburban 

the  59  largest  newspaper  mar-  „,abe  an  offer  to  represent  ffP-l.tedjn  every  eontract.  ™  ™ ifdo^^^^ 


uiic  max  make  aU  Otter  to  represent  .  ....  •.  nancra  in  combination  to  Ho  tbp 

k-ts-  .  .  them,”  he  said.  Most  imiJ.rtant,  Accountability  (who  really  JS't  Tob!” 

USSPI  is  attempting  to  group  explained,  the  paper  must  ^be  ad)_  is  the  part  played  -j  !,•  •  *  -u 

as  many  of  these  newspapers  have  25%  editorial  matter,  by  Advertising  Data  Services.  .  ^^y  said  his  main  contribu- 

into  markets  which  can  be  sold  VVhether  or  not  the  newsnanera  For  the  benefit  of  those  not  in  tion  from  a  sales  point  of 

to  national  advertisers  as  a  ^rrsoW  or  irivL  awarfTfree  ^he  know,  ADS  is  a  subsidiary  view  to  the  USSPI  organiza- 

“network”.  USSPI  believes  such  readers  is  unimportant  to  ^^o^npany  of  Areata  National  tion  lies  in  selling  direct  place- 
a  set-up  will  generate  more  However  Fnv  caiH  dr.  Corp.,  the  conglomerate  which  nient  of  co-op  ads  in  the  papers 

than  $50  million  a  year  in  ad  gulation  controls  are  checked  other  things,  that  are  part  of  the  USSPI 


sales  by  the  end  of  1976.  Sub-  carefully.  So  a  paper  with  ®A’and  Rating  Index  and  as  of 
urban  Newspapers  of  America  niemtership  in  one  of  the  cir-  this  week.  Media  Records.  Fay, 


network. 

Working  with  USSPI,  the 


have  officially  endorsed  USSPI  culation  auditing  services  such  "bo  came  over  from  Advertis-  manufacturer  can  arrange  to 

as  their  official  selling  organiza-  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuia-  Checking  Bureau,  is  mar-  place  the  ad  and  also  to  make 
tion.  tions  and  Certified  Audit  of  feting  vicepresident  of  ADS  whatever  adjustments  in  copy. 

In  practice,  USSPI’s  plan  al-  Circulations  are  highly  valued,  and  in  charge  of  the  cooperative  such  as  inclusion  of  dealer 

lows  agencies  to  place  an  order  ^g  gai(j.  ‘  ’  advertising  division  of  ADS,  His  names  and  price  changes.  Fay 

in  all  50  markets  at  a  cost  of  Where  a  key  suburban  pub-  j°b  is  to  sell  national  manu-  said. 

about  $62.79  per  line.  According  ijsher  already  has  a  renresenta-  facturers  on  buying  media  space  “This  way,”  he  said,  “the 


about  $62.79  per  line.  According  Usher  already  has  a  representa 


“This  way,”  he  said,  “the 


to  USSPI,  the  coverage  provided  ^j^g  such  as  in  the  Westchester-  directly  instead  of  offering  manufacturer  is  assured  that 

by  the  neighborhood  newspapers  Rockland  market.  Fay  said  dealers,  distributors,  etc,  co-op-  his  co-op  money  will  be  spent 

is  as  good  or  tetter  than  could  ussPI  proposes  that  they  be  erative  advertising  allowances,  and  there  is  no  question  over 

be  accomplished  using  just  the  retained  along  with  the  estate  USSPI  has  hired  Advertis-  "bo  has  control.” 


large  metro  daily. 


lished  rep.  Fay  said  the  pub-  ing  Data  Services  to  provide 


To  find  out  how  they  are  lisher  becomes  part  of  the  national  advertisers  and  pub- 


Placement  of  advertising 
through  USSPI  has  other  ad- 


progressing,  a  visit  was  paid  package  and  commissions  are  lishers  that  they  represent  with  vantages.  The  group  set  up 
the  other  day  in  New  York  on  paid  only  on  the  ads  generated  the  ‘one  order,  one  bill’  type  of  lends  itself  particularly  to  the 


Arthur  Fay,  one  of  the  three  by  USSPI. 


direct  response  advertiser.  Fay 


major  principals  in  the  firm  Lastly,  Fay  pointed  out,  the  USSPI  will  be  entitled  to  this  .said.  The  market  groupings  per- 

that  is  headquartered  in  Chi-  publisher’s  rates  for  national  kind  of  handling.  That  will  be  mit  an  advertiser  to  place  dif- 

cago,  where  Jim  Marson,  for-  advertising  must  be  “reasonably  how'  a  publisher  will  know  for  ferent  type  ads,  keyed  for  re- 

mer  advertising  director  of  the  fair.”  By  that,  he  said,  he  means  sure  that  USSPI  is  producing  sponse,  and  to  select  his  best 

St.  Paul  Sunpapers,  who  is  the  rates  must  have  some  justi-  business.  markets. 

president,  is  located.  Ed  Erick-  - 

son  and  Spencer  Dean,  who  pub-  .  i  i  .  • 

lish  a  group  of  trade  papers,  INewsDaDers  represciited  under  contract 

are  the  other  principals  with  a  i  tt  ^  i  i  T  /  T 

major  financial  stake  in  USSPI  by  U.b.  subuTban  Fress  Inc.  (as  of  June  lo) 

and  they  work  out  of  Edema,  ^  ^  ^  o  .  ,  •  u-  u  ^  i  i.. 

...  *  (This  list  covers  22  markets.  USSPI  said  it  had  contracts  in  11  more,  which  were  not  available 

Minnesota.  in  time  for  inclusion  here.l 


Newspapers  represented  under  contract 
by  U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc.  (as  of  June  28) 


When  Fay  is  not  carrying  his  Atlanta,  Ga.  Rate:  $1.99  per  line  Clayton  County  Journal 
USSPI  salesman’s  attache  case, 

-  .  *  _  -  A  1  •  Chamblee  rvetghbor  (iWinnett  Daily  News 

he  IS  in  charge  of  Advertising  Kennesaw  Nciahbor  Decatur — DeKalb  News 

Data  Services’_  ctvoperative  ad- 


(This  list  covers  22  markets.  USSPI  said  it  had  contracts  in  11  more,  which  were  not  available 
in  time  for  inclusion  here.) 


Data  Services’  co-operative  ad¬ 


vertising  division,  about  which  Alpharetta  Neighbor 
more  will  be  said  about  later  on  Smyrna  NHghb^ 
in  this  report.  Sandy  Springs  Neighbor 

,  ,  T-i  •  Southside  Neighbor 

First  off,  though,  r  ay  in-  Tucker  Neighbor 

formed  us  that  USSPI  is  doing  ''^IZorthTJiXr"^''""" 


Peneder  Springs  Neighbor 
Austell  Neighbor 
West  End  Neighbor 
College  Park  Neighbor 
liapei’ille  Neighbor 
East  Pointe  Neighbor 
North  Atlanta  Neighbor 
DoraviUe  Neighbor 


Dunwoody  Neighbor 
Clarkston  Neighbor 
DeKalb  New  Era 
North  DeKalb  Record 
South  DeKalb  News 
Lithonia  Observer 
Southside  Sun 

Baltimore,  Md.  Rate:  $.77 
Glen  Burnie  Times 
Randallstown  Community  Times 
Essex  Times 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Columbus  Times 
Fikesritle  Times 
Howard  Counuty  Times 
Maryland  Evening  Capital 
TirMson  Times 
Ellicott  City  Times 
Dundalk  Times 
Catonsville  Times 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Rate:  $1.03 
Hamburg  Photo  News 
Cheektowaga  Times 
Depew  Herald  Clieektowaga  Neu's 
Clarence  Bee 
Lackawanna  Leader 
Cheektotvaga  Journal 
Souih  Buffalo  Review 
Orchard  Park  Photo  New's 
Lancaster  Enterprise 
Amherst  Bee 
Alden  Advertiser 
IV est  Seneca  Observer 
Kensington  Topics 

ChicaKO,  III.  Rate:  $4.40 
Paddock  Publications 
Barrington  Press 
Chronicle  Publishing 
Economist  Newspapers 
Life  Publishing 
Pioneer  Press,  Inc. 

Press  Publications 
Lerner  Publications 
Calumet  Publishing 
Des  Plaines  Publishing 
Lakeland  Publishers 
Pickwick  Publications 
Pointer  Publications 
Star -'Tribune  Publications 

Cincinnati  Rate:  $1.97 
Dixie  News 
Community  Journal 
Hilltop  News 
Eastern  Hills  Journal 
Western  Hills  Progress 
Forest  Hills  Journal 
Millcreck  Valley  News 
Norwood  Enterprise 
Northeast  Suburban  Life 
Price  Hills  News 

Cleveland  Rate:  $1.50 
Sun  Herald 
West  Park  Sun 
Parma  Sun  Post 
.Sun  Messenger 
Village  Sun 
Berra  News  Sun 
StrongviUe  News  Sun 
Olmsted  News  Sun 
Brook  Park  News  Sun 
Lakewood  Sun  Post 
West  Side  Sun  News 
Sun  Press 
Sun  Courier 
Middleburg  News  Sun 
South  West  News  Sun 
Chagrin  Falls  Herald  .911)1 
Solon  Herald  Sun 
Sun  Scoop 

Columbus  Rate:  $.37 
Spectator  Hilltop 
Westland  Spectator 
Eastern  Spectator 
Reynold.sburg  Spectator 
Worthington  Spectator 
North  Spectator 

Dallas,  Tex.  Rate:  $1.71 
Garland  Daily  News 
Irving  Daily  News 
.■Irlington  Daily  News 
Suburban  Weekly  News 
Carrollton  Times-Chronicle 
North  Dallas  Living 
Allen  American 
Lewisville  Leader 
Richardson  Daily  News 
Mid-Cities  Daily  News 
Grand  Prairie  Daily  News 
Mesquite  Daily  News 
Farmers  Branch  Times 
Grapevine  Living 
Pland  Post 


Denver  Rate:  $1.35 
Arapahoe  Sentinel 
Arvada  Citizen  Sentinel 
Aurora  Star  Sentinel 
Englewood  Herald  Sentinel 
Jefferson  Scout 
I-akewood  Sentinel 
Lowry  Airman 
Northern  Impressions 
North  Valley  World  Sentinel 
Southwest  Sentry 
Westminster  Journal  Sentinel 
Wheatridge  Sentinel 
Littleton  Independent 
Town/ Country  Review 
University  Park  News 

Detroit  Rate:  $3.40 
Macumb  Daily 
Livonia  Observer 
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Westland  Observer 

Farmington  Enterprise-Observer 

Southfield  News-Observer 

Allen  Parker 

Lincoln  Parker 

Southgate  Sentinel 

Taylor  Tribune 

Southfield  Eccentric 

Dearborn  Press 

Warrendale  Courier 

Wyandotte  News  Herald 

Brighton  Argus 

Belleville  Enterprise-Roman 

Redford  Observer 

Garden  Observer 

Plymouth  Mall-Observer 

Grosse  Pointe  News 

Ecorse  Enterprise 

Melvindale  Messenger 

Riverview  Sentinel 

Birmingham  Eccentric 

East  Lansirw  Towne  Couuricr 

West  Side  Courier 

Parkland  Courier 

Northville  Record-Novi  News 

South  Lyon  Herald 

Indianapolis  Rate:  $.93 
Northside  Topics 
Northeast  Topics 
Lawrence  Topics 
Nora  Topics 
Carmel  Topics 
.’inuthside  Spotlight 
Northwest  Press 
East  Side  Herald 
West  Side  Enterprise 

Kansas  City  Rate:  $1.83 
The  Examiner 
Jackson  County  Sentinel 
Lee’s  Summit  Journal 
Metro  West 
Sun  Newspapers 
Platte  Dispatch 
Liberty  Tribune 
Jackson  County  Advocate 
Raytown  News 
The  Wednesday  Magazine 
Kansas  City  Journal 
Johnson  County  Seout 
Townsend  Press  Dispatch 
Platte  Dispach-Tribune 
Northlander 

Louisville  Rate  $.79 
Jefferson  Rehorter 
Suuburban  Shopper  Netvs 
Oldham  Era 
The  Suburban  Mirror 
Shively  Nevrsweek 
Eairdale  Citizen 
.Shelby  Sentinel 
Elizabethtown  News 
V  oice-Jeffersonian 

Los  Angeles  Rate:  $4.83 
Pico-Rivera-Santa  Ee  News 
Griffith  Park  News 
Monterey  Park-south  San  Gabriel 
Californian 
City  News 
City  Press 
Park.side  Journal 
Nnrtinvest  Leader 
Burbank  Ledger 
Foothill  Ledger 
Glendale  Ledger 
Highland  Park  News 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel 
South  Pasadena  Journal 
Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin  Netvs 
El  Soreno  Star 
Northeast  Star  Review 
Eastside  Journal 
Belvedere  Citizen 
Pacific  Palisades  Post 
Tustin  News 
Orange  Belt  News 
Saddleback  Valley  Vaquero 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News 
Camerillo  Daily  News 
Simi  Valley  Enterprise 
Montebello  News 
East  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Los  Eeliz  Hills  News 
El  Monte  Herald 
La  Puente  Valley  Journal 
Rosemead  Review 
Compton  Herald  American 
Long  Beach  Herald  American 
Lynwood  Herald  American 
Paramount  Herald  American 
Bellflower  Herald  Enterprise 
I.akeuvod  Enterprise 
Los  Altos  Enterprise 
Norwalk  Call 
La  Mirada  Call 
Downey  Call  Enterprise 
Artesia-Cerritos  Enterprise 
Carson-Donrinquez  News 
W  ilmington  Herald  A  meric  an 
Compton  Westside  Herald  American 
Wilshire  Press 
Westlake  Post 
Lomita  News 
Laguna  Beach  News  Post 
Santa  Monica  Independent 
Suburbia  West  Today 
Santa  Monica  Journal 

Miami-Ft.  Lauderdale  Rate:  $1.83 
Port  Lauderdale  Tribune 
Hi-Rise  News 
Hollywood  Herald 
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North  Dade  Herald  Courier 
Journal  News 
Boca-Raton  News 
Broward  Times 
West  Hollywood  Herald 
The  Keynoter 
The  Gables 


Milwaukee  Rate:  $1.70 

Menomonee  Falls  News 

Elma  Leaves  News 

Lake  Country  Reporter 

Hartford  Times-Press 

West  Allis  Star 

Oconomowoc  Enterprise 

South  Mihvaukee  Voice  Journal 

Caledonia  Voice  Journal 

Hales  Corners  Hub 

Muskego  Huh 

Greendale  Village  Life 

Greenfield  Observer 

Caledonia  Pictorial 

So.  Milwaukee  Pictorial 

Oak  Creek  Pictorial 

Brookfield  News 

ll'auwatosa  News-Times 

New  Berlin  Citizen 

Dousman  Index 

Oak  Creek  Voice  Journal 

.\'ews  Graphic 

Port  Washington  Pilot 

Mequon/ThiensviUe  Scribe 

Shorewood  Herald 

White  fish  Bay  Herald 

Glendale  Herald 

Fox  Pointe/Bayside  Herald 

Brown  Deer  Herald 

Minn. /St.  Paul  Rate:  $.86 
Excelsior-Deephaven  Sun 
Waysata-Plymouth  Sun 
M ound-Westonka  Sun 
Cari-er  County  .Sun 
Eden  Prairie  Sun 
Edina  Sun 
Hopkins_  Sun 
St.  Louis  Park  Sun 
Bloomington  Sun 
Richfield  Sun 
Minnesota  Valley  .9ti)) 

South  Washington  County  Sun 
IVest  St.  Paul  Sun 
South  St,  Paul  Sun 
Roseville  Sun 
White  Bear  Sun 
Shoreview/ Arden  Hills  .Sun 
Blaine-Spring  Lake  Park  Sun 
.St.  Anthony  .Sun 
Columbia  Heights  .Sun 
Fridley  Sun 

Brooklyn  Center  Park  Sun 
Golden  Valley  Sun 
New  Hope  Nun 
Robbinsdal e-Crystal  Sun 
St.  Paul  Sun 


New  Orleans  Rate:  $1.07 
Jefferson  Parish  Times 
Saint  Bernard  News 
West  Bank  Guide 
Times  Advertiser  News 
Saint  Tammany  News 
East  Bank  Guide 


Oklahoma  City  Rate:  $.97 
Edmond  Sun 
The  Boo.ster 
Edmond  Booster 
Moore  Monitor 
The  Yukon  Review 
The  Mustang  Mirror 
Putnam  City/N.  W,  News 
Norman  T ranscript 
North  Star/News 
Tribune  Review 

Del  City /Midwest  City  Monitor 
Oklahoma  County  News 
Capital  Hill  Beacon 


Omaha  Rate:  $.46 
Northwest-Benson  Sun 
North  Omaha  Sun 
We.vt  Dundee  Sun 
South  Sarpy  Sun 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Rate:  $2. .36 
Daily  News 

Butler  County  News-Record 

Mount  Lebanon  News 

The  Advance  Leader 

The  Times  Express 

Moon  Township-Coraopolis  Record 

South  Hills  Record 

Daily  Dispatch 

North  Hills  News-Dispatch 

Boro  News 

Chartiers  Valley  Times  Progress 
The  Progress 
The  Gazette 
Sewickley  Herald 

Portland,  Ore.  Rate:  $1.19 
North  Clackamas  Press 
City  Central  North  Press 
City  Central  South  Press 
Suburban  East  Press 
City  S.  E.  Press 
Suburban  S.  E.  Press 
Suburban  S.  W.  Press 
Suburban  West  Press 
Sandy  Post 
Gresham  Outlook 


Lake  Oswego  Review 
E.  C.  Spotlight 
Oregon  City  Enterprise  Courier 
Hillsboro  Argus 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rate:  $.82 
The  Irondequolt  Press 
B  righton-Pittsford  Post 
Henrietta  Post 
Greece  Post 

East  Rochester  Post  Herald 
Benficld  Post  Republican 
Empire  State  IVeeklies 
Webster  Herald 
Eairport  Herald  Mail 
Penfield  Press 

San  Diego  Rate:  $1.35 
Star/News 

Imperial  Beach  Star  News 
Peninsula  Sentinel 
University  City  Sentinel 
Coronado  Journal  Compass 
Oceanside  Blade  Tribune 
Fallbrook  Enterprise 
Carlsbad  Journal 
Vista  Press 
The  Extraprize 
Chula  Vista  Star  Press 
Pacific  Beach  Sentinel 
La  Jolla  Sentinel 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch 
La  Jolla  Light-Journal 
Romona  Sentinel 
San  Marcos  Press  Courier 
North  County  Press  Courier 

St.  Louis  Rate:  $2.26 
.'south  Side  Journal 
West  County  Journal 
Neighborhood  News 
North  County  Journal 
Saint  Louis  County  Star 
Saint  Charles  Journal 
County  Journal 
.South  County  Journal 
Jefferson  County  Journal 
Northwest  County  Journal 
Saint  Louis  County  Journal 
The  Citizen 
Tri-County  Journal 
Madison  County  Journal 

San  Jose  Rate:  $1.85 
Milpital  Po.vt 
San  Jose  Sun 
Alinaden-Cambrian  Sun 
Sunnyvale  Journal 
Los  Altos  Town  Courier 
Los  Gatos  Times 
Milpitas  Trading  Post 
East  San  Jose  Sun 
South  San  Jose  Sun 
Cupertino  Courier 
Sunnyvale  Scribe 
Gilroy  Dispatch 

Seaitle/Tacoma  Rate :  $3.03 
Renton  Record  Chronicle 
Auburn  Globe  News 
Kent  News  Journal 
Northgate  Journal 
Ballard  News  Tribune 
Vniversifv  District  Herald 
Aurora  Shoreline  Journal 
Mercer  Island  Reporter 
Bellevue  American 
The  Enterprise 
The  Homemaker 
Lynwood  Enterprise 
Pierce  County  Herald 
East  Side  Journal 
Northshore  Citizen/Bothell 
Des  Moines/Federal  Way  News 
Suburban  Times 
Highline  Times 
White  Center  Nevtv 
West  Seattle  Herald 


Tampa/St.  Petersburg  Rate:  $.78 

Safety  Harbor  Herald 

Dunedin  Times 

Seminole  Courier 

Tarpon  Springs  Herald 

Largo  Sentinel 

Pinellas  Park  Post 

Plant  Cily  Courier 

North  Tampa  News 


Washington.  D.  C.  Rate:  $3. -39 
Northern  Virginia  Sun 
Arlington  Sentinel 
Prince  Georges  Sentinel 
Restart  Times 

Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Ad  News 

.Alexandria  Globe 

Fairfax  Globe 

McLean  Globe 

.Springfield  Globe 

Fairfax  County  Journal 

.Alexandria  Journal 

Capital  Gazette  News 

Fairfax  Sentinel 

Laurel  Sentinel 

Montgomery  County  Sentinel 

Loudoun  Times-Mirror 

Silver  Spriws-Wheaton  Ad  News 

Arlington  Globe 

Vienna  Globe 

H erndon-Reston  Globe 

Falls  Church  Globe 

Annandale  Globe 

Arlington  Journal 
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New  England  seminar  spawns 


public  unless  the  President  de¬ 
cides  to  do  so.  The  Council 
works  with  conservation  groups. 
It  does  not  have  the  authority 


environment  story  exchange 

Bv  Everett  Skehaii  The  panelists  also  discussed 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Eveniiifi  Gazette  relationship  of  environmen¬ 

tal  reporters  with  editors.  Some 

New  England  newspapermen  porting  in  the  region.  said  they  had  trouble  selling 

plan  to  form  an  association  of  Panelist  Dennis  M.  Wilkins,  environment  stories  to  their  edi- 


to  approve  or  veto  projects. 

He  said  there  are  cases  where 
“you  can’t  pinpoint  the  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  sharply 
enough”  to  override  economic 
or  other  considerations. 

Cahn  also  said  that  for  the 
first  time  inner  city  problems  are 


environmental  reporters  to  e.\- 
change  methods,  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  for  improved  cover¬ 
age  of  their  beats. 

The  need  for  unity  to  help 
reporters  increase  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  region’s  many  com¬ 
plex  environmental  issues  was 
brought  forth  by  editors  and 


Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder, 
said  his  job  is  a  “hodgepodge” 
of  covering  not  only  conserva¬ 
tion  but  other  beats  such  as 
utilities,  housing  and  school 
committees. 

Other  reporters  and  editors 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for 
full-time  environment  reporters 


tors  at  first,  but  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  that  a  problem. 

John  McMillan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
said  there  is  a  need  to  educate 
editors  who  thought  they  were 
very  liberal  20  years  ago  on  the 
environment  and  haven’t  done 
much  since. 


being  looked  at  as  environmen¬ 
tal  problems. 

Tendency  to  sensationalize 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  England  Na¬ 
tural  Resources  Center,  offered 
his  opinion  on  the  role  of  the 
press  concerning  the  environ- 


reporters  at  a  conference  June 
25-26  at  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Amherst. 

The  seminar  was  directed  by 
Lewis  C.  Cuyler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  North  Adams  Tran¬ 
script  for  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
UMass  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  About  25  editors  and 
reporters  participated. 

“We  should  have  some  kind 
of  a  news  service  to  relate  the 
major  environment  issues  such 
as  solid  waste,  wetlands,  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution,” 
said  James  B.  Ayres,  environ¬ 
mental  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  “We  could  start  some¬ 
thing  where  we  could  get  a  file 
on  what  has  happened  around 
the  state.” 

Confidential  data 

Ayres  said  the  exchange  of 
information  would  be  valuable 
in  providing  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  developers  or  other 
persons  who  have  gained  bad 
reputations  for  environmental 
destruction  in  one  part  of  the 
region  and  then  move  on  to  an¬ 
other  area. 

Some  of  this  would  involve 
confidential  information  that 
agencies  wouldn’t  be  likely  to 
release  to  reporters,  he  added. 

Reporters  mentioned  numer¬ 
ous  instances  where  information 
from  reporters  in  other  areas 
would  have  helped  them  in  their 
cov'erage  of  local  environmental 
issues. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  professor 
of  marine  sciences  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  and 


but  few  papers  are  geared  for 
this.  Most  of  the  reporters  said 
they  cover  at  least  one  other 
beat  besides  the  environment. 

Local  problems 

Wilkins  said  he  found  the 
only  way  to  reach  his  readers 
was  to  report  on  local  prob¬ 
lems.  “It’s  much  easier  for  me 
to  tell  about  environment  prob¬ 
lems  within  Franklin  County,” 
he  said.  “We  don’t  want  to  wan¬ 
der  out  too  often  to  places  like 
Boston.  We’ve  found  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  conservation  only  arouse 
the  public  when  they  concern 
them  directly.  If  they’re  build¬ 
ing  a  bigh-rise  apartment  in 
Greenfield  the  public  screams, 
but  build  one  in  Amherst  and  no 
one  in  Greenfield  really  cares.” 

Wilkins  also  emphasized  the 
value  of  feature  items  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  public.  “One  item  we 
affectionately  call  ‘mess  of  the 
week’  gets  a  lot  of  comment,”  he 
said.  The  Recorder  also  features 
an  outdoor  life  page  and  an  out¬ 
door  life  calendar. 

Thomas  Meade,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune,  also 
emphasized  the  impact  of  local 
stories  on  his  readers. 

“I’ve  found  that  photos  have 
almost  as  much  impact  as 
stories,”  he  said.  “In  one  after¬ 
noon  I  find  I  can  get  two  or 
three  good  photo  features.” 

Meade  said  he  also  gives  cov¬ 
erage  to  industries  that  are  do¬ 
ing  good  work  to  solve  environ¬ 
mental  problems. 

Ayres  (Boston  Globe)  said 
“people  are  oversensitized  to 
pollution  and  they  are  over- 


McMillan  said  reporters 
should  have  an  arrangement 
with  wire  editors  so  that  any¬ 
thing  on  the  environment  not 
used  by  them  should  go  in  the 
reporter’s  box. 

Must  be  ‘exciting’ 

“There’s  an  inevitable  colli¬ 
sion  between  a  real  good  re¬ 
porter  and  a  real  good  editor,” 
McMillan  said.  “There  are  all 
kinds  of  stories  besides  the  en¬ 
vironment  stories  that  an  editor 
must  consider  in  putting  out  a 
paper.  Most  editors  don’t  really 
believe  the  world  is  going  to  end 
by  the  year  2,005.” 

Carroll  Robbins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News,  .said:  “One  way  to  sell 
the  editor  is  to  write  good 
stories.” 

“Environmental  stories  should 
be  tremendously  exciting,”  he 
said. 

Robert  Cahn,  one  of  the  three 
members  of  President  Nixon’s 
Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  and  a  former  journalist  spe¬ 
cializing  on  the  environment 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1969  while  working  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  said 
he  has  been  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  articles  being  done. 

“A  lot  of  reporters  wait  for 
the  story  to  come  to  them  rather 
than  trying  to  build  their 
stories,”  he  said.  “There  are  also 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  report¬ 
ing  when  a  reporter  tries  to  do 
a  fast  job  on  these  complicated 
subjects.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  not  being  under  deadline 
pressure  on  the  Monitor.” 


ment. 

“The  intensity  and  scope  of 
the  environmental  problem 
caught  the  news  media  off 
guard,”  Foster  said.  “There’s 
been  a  tendency  to  catch  up  by 
sensationalism.” 

“I  feel  there  ought  to  be  an 
environmental  reporter  or  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  not  primarily  a  rod 
and  gun  writer,”  he  said.  “The 
man  who  covers  fish  and  game 
may  or  may  not  be  qualified.” 

He  also  feels  a  younger  re¬ 
porter  may  be  able  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  an  older  man  at 
reporting  on  the  environment. 

Foster  complained  that  “some 
papers  tend  to  tuck  the  environ¬ 
ment  coverage  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  newspaper.” 

“Whom  do  we  look  to  for  the 
facts?”  a  reporter  asked. 

“In  many  instances  today, 
there  are  no  facts,”  Foster  said. 
“We’re  grappling  with  how  to 
make  decisions  today  on  a  prob¬ 
lem  where  we  won’t  have  the 
answers  until  tomorrow.” 

R.  Frank  Gregg,  chairman  of 
the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission,  described  the  role 
of  government  concerning  en¬ 
vironmental  issues. 

Gregg  said  it’s  “astonishing” 
to  see  the  press  today  taking 
such  an  active  interest  in  the 
environment  which  was  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  past. 

A  panel  presentation  on  New 
England’s  power  needs  in  the 
next  25  years  brought  conflict¬ 
ing  views  by  representatives  of 
the  industry  and  conservation¬ 
ists. 

• 


director  of  the  university’s  “In¬ 
stitute  for  Man  and  His  En¬ 
vironment”,  offered  the  services 
of  the  institute  to  help  start  the 
information  center. 

Cuyler  said  another  meeting 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  en¬ 
vironment  group  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  October. 

The  reporters’  panel  session 
delved  into  the  problems  and 
successes  of  environmental  re¬ 


reacting.” 

More  time 

He  feels  reporters  need  to  be 
given  more  time  to  work  on 
these  stories.  Ayres  said  he 
wants  to  “move  both  ways”  in 
his  environmental  coverage,  on 
the  big  national  things  such  as 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  the 
small  things  such  as  the  filling 
of  a  little  local  marsh. 


Cahn’s  Pulitzer  Prize  was  for 
a  16-part  series  of  articles  he 
developed  over  a  period  of  time 
on  problems  in  the  National 
Parks. 

Government  officials  don’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  the 
press,  he  remarked.  “They’re  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  put  things  in  the 
best  light.” 

Cahn  said  the  Council  does 
not  make  its  position  on  issues 


Contracts  settled 

The  third  production  shut¬ 
down  in  six  weeks  at  the  Sud¬ 
bury  (Ont.)  Star  lasted  four 
days  before  a  settlement  was 
reached  with  the  printers  and 
pressmen  on  a  contract  that 
boosts  the  hourly  rate  by  $1.13 
over  30  months,  retroactive  to 
October  31.  The  old  scale  was 
$4.38  an  hour. 
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Ben  Morris  Mill  head 
piiblisliiiig  coiiipaiiies 

Ben  R.  Morris  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Columbia  Newspapers  Inc., 
State  Printing  Co.  and  Bestway 
Express  of  Columbia,  S.C.  and 
Gulf  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  of 
Mississippi,  it  was  announced 
by  Ambro.se  G.  Hampton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State-Record  Co., 
which  is  the  parent  company. 

Morris  also  was  named  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record.  On  July  15, 
he  will  become  co-publisher  of 
the  Daily  Herald  at  Gulfport- 
Biloxi,  Miss,  which  is  published 
by  Gulf  Publishing  Co. 

Hampton  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  holding  company, 
of  which  Morris  is  executive 
vicepresident.  Hampton  also 
will  continue  as  publisher  of 
the  State  and  the  Columbia 
Record  and  will  become  pub- 


news-people 


NEWSWOMEN  is  the  ofFicial  calling  of  women  reporters  on  the  Associated  Press  staff.  Heretofore 
male  and  female  writers  all  were  "newsmen."  Managing  Editor  Lou  Boccardi,  at  right,  breaks  the 
news  to  Jack  Snyder,  Pittsburgh;  Debby  Rankin,  Chicago;  Janet  Bataile,  Des  Moines;  Mary  Gordon, 
Newark;  and  Nancy  Shipley,  Nashville. 


lisher  of  the  Daily  Herald  on 
July  15,  succeeding  Mrs.  Jo 
Wilkes  Reicker. 

Arthur  D.  Cooper,  president 
of  Columbia  Newspapers,  will 
continue  as  associate  publisher 
of  the  State  and  the  Columbia 
Record,  and  Roland  Weeks  Jr., 
president  of  Gulf  Publishing 
Co.,  will  remain  as  associate 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Herald. 

• 

Tliayer  names  Wall 
as  Sprague  resigns 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president, 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Donald  R.  Wall  as  head  of  the 
Magazine  Division  of  Whitney 
Communications  Corporation. 


H.vrry  J.  Williamson — from 
circulation  supervisor  at  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  Post 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Xewbnryh  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

Xens, 

*  ♦  » 

Ted  Findlay — from  metro  ed¬ 
itor  of  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  to 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic. 

*  *  * 

David  Ross — from  copy  desk 
at  Chicago  Today  to  city  editor 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic. 

*  *  * 

Scott  New  hall,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Frayicisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  editor  of  San  Francisco 


Terry  Hancock — from  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express-Xeics.  He 
succeeds  Clinton  Howe,  who 
died  May  20. 

*  *  « 

William  B.  Styles,  business 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Queen  City  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  * 

John  Hope,  of  the  UPI  staff 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa. — to  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Bureau  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eugene  R.  Eisman,  a  former 
new'sman  with  AP,  UPI  and  the 


to  reporter,  San  Diego  Union. 
Larry  Thomas,  from  public  af¬ 
fairs,  KPBS-TV,  San  Diego 
State  College,  to  reporter,  San 
Diego  Union. 

*  ♦  * 

Harold  Trulock,  Muncie 
Press — elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association. 
m  ^  * 

Eileen  Kuehn,  high  school 
journalism  teacher,  with  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Northeast  Sun 
newspapers  in  Minneapolis  sub¬ 
urbs.  She  has  served  in  several 

Sun  editorships  since  joining 

the  organization  in  1966. 

♦  ♦  * 


Wall  succeeds  Wallace  A. 
Sprague,  who  resigned  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  newspapers. 

Wall,  45,  joined  Whitney  re¬ 
cently  from  Cahners  Publishing 
Co.  He  will  supeiwise  Interior 
Design,  Art  in  America,  and 
Harvest  Years.  The  Whitney 
firm  also  owns  Parade  magazine 
and  an  interest  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune. 


Magazine  for  five  months,  re¬ 
signed  the  latter  post  to  run 
for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
He  owns  the  tri-weekly  Newhall 
Signal  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rosemary  Davis,  assistant  to 
the  society  editor,  was  named 
to  head  the  new  Women’s  News 
Department  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


America’s 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  named 
urban  advisor  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

*  Ik  * 

John  Laird,  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune,  re¬ 
tired  after  25  years  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

^  ^  * 

Cecil  L.  Baker,  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  almost  50  years 
with  the  newspapers.  Wilson 
W.  Garrison,  night  foreman, 
will  succeed  him. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Kern,  from  General 
Dymamics-Convair  public  rela¬ 
tions;  Stan  Strick,  from  UPI, 
Olympia,  Wash.;  Larry  Fields, 
from  Akron  (0.)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal;  and  Jerry  Rankin,  from 
AP,  Sacramento,  to  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  as  re¬ 
porters. 

*  Ik  « 

John  Philip  Sousa,  from 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  AP  Bureau 
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Glenn  Davis — from  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Statestnan  at  Salem  to 
managing  editor  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer,  re¬ 
placing  Gary  Eisler,  who  left 
the  newspaper  to  write  a  book 
for  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Jo 
Shimanek,  former  news  editor 
— now  women’s  news  editor. 
Tim  Marsh,  from  the  States¬ 
man;  Carrie  Peterson,  Eastern 
Oregon  College  graduate,  and 
Connie  Whitaker,  Oregon 
State  student — new  reporters. 

4c  Ik  ♦ 

Neil  C.  Hopp — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  editor  of  the  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times-Neivs, 
succeeding  James  J.  Wojcik, 
who  resigned  the  editorship  to 
accept  a  position  with  Central 
Michigan  University. 

4c  4c  4c 

Karl  Sloan  is  now  sports 
editor  of  the  Gresham  (Ore.) 
Outlook.  After  receiving  his  de¬ 
gree  f^m  the  University  of 
Oregon  school  of  journalism  in 
1969,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Scappoose  (Ore.)  Spotlight  for 
one  year  and  then  editor  of  the 
Sa7idy  (Ore.)  Post  last  year. 
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in  the  n 

Daily’s  editor  quits 
lo  be  a  publisher 

Ruben  Yelvington  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Metro 
East-Journal  at  E.  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  to  publish  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Mascoutah  Herald 
and  the  New  Haden  News, 
which  he  bought  from  Arthur 
Jenkins. 

Yelvington’s  son,  Steve,  a 
sophomore  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  will  l)e  the  editor 
of  the  two  papers.  Yelvington, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  went  to  work  for  the 
Metro-East  in  1949  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

♦  *  * 

Arthur  Warm.sley,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  elected  president, 
Connecticut  Philatelic  Society. 

if  *  if 

Walter  Jaworski,  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  for 
past  28  years,  most  recently  as 
advertising  sales  promotion 
manager — resigned  to  join  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  as 
an  area  manager  for  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

if  if  if 

Carroll  Lisby,  Columbus 
Ledger  and  Enquirer — elected 
chairman  of  the  Georgia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News*  Council. 

*  *  * 

Louis  C.  Harris,  Augusta 
Chronicle-Herald — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Georgia  Associated 
Press  Association. 

if  ^  if- 

Pcter  Bronson,  a  part-time 
reporter  for  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet,  was  initiated  into 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  is  working  on  the 
News  copy  desk. 


ews 

Ethel  Taylor,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  La/;  Xuys  (Calif.) 
Daily  News  and  Green.  Sheet — 
retired.  Her  successor  is  Gl.ydys 
Branson,  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  10  years.  Kathleen  Arden 
resigned  from  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  staff.  Newcomers  are 
Jennifer  Jennings  and  Pat 
Varie. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Nafsinge-R,  publisher  of 
the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News — 
elected  president  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

if  if  i^ 

Stan  Horton,  1971  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

*  ♦  Hi 

K.athy  Kuccera,  1971  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

if  *  if 

Richard  Cords,  a  former 
.Minneaiiolis  Tribune  copy  editor 
— now  building  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Stephen  Isaacs,  former  city 
editor  and  metropolitan  editor 
and  recently  editor  of  Potomac 
magazine,  has  been  appointed 
New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Post.  Anthony 
Astrachan  moves  from  Moscow 
to  United  Nations,  succeeding 
Robert  Estabrook,  who  re¬ 
tired.  Robert  Kaiser,  formerly 
in  Saigo,  goes  to  Moscow’. 

if  if  if 

David  Roe,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  department  comptroller — 
named  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Washington 

Post, 


AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT  at  a  reception  given  by  Paul  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Gannett  Company,  and  Mrs.  Miller 
at  their  home  near  Rochester  recently  were:  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  The  President  had  addressed 
about  100  editors  and  broadcasters  from  northeastern  states. 
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HONORABLE — The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  left,  president  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  presents  the  1971  Laetare  Medal  to  Jean 
Kerr,  the  playwright,  and  her  husband,  Walter  Kerr,  New  York 
Times  drama  critic.  Notre  Dame  has  conferred  the  honor  annual 
since  1883  on  outstanding  Catholics. 


ScoTTE  Manns  and  John 
Bowen — ’promoted  to  assistant 
managers  in  the  Washington 
Post  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  si: 

Lou  Godfrey’,  winner  of  in¬ 
tern-scholarship  on  graduation 
from  Long  Beach  City  College 
— serving  first  of  two  summers 
as  intern-reporter  on  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  Ed  Goldman 
— second  summer  on  same  pro¬ 
gram. 

♦  *  * 

Al  Otto,  formerly  w’ith  the 
Wm.  J.  Burns  International  De¬ 
tective  Agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  new  position,  sup¬ 
ervisor  of  safety  and  security 
in  the  Employe  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  Washington  Post. 

if  if 

Willard  N.  Adams,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1951,  has 
been  appointed  Sunday  and 

features  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer.  His  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  w’as  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

*  if  * 

Jody  Jacobs,  a  former  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily  fashion  editor 
in  New  York  and  London,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
as  society  editor. 

if  if  if 

Stanley  S.  Scott — from  the 
New  York  bureau  staff  of 
United  Press  International  to 
the  staff  of  Herbert  Klein, 
communications  director  for  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

if  if  if 

Walter  A.  Elling,  a  fomer 
photographer-writer  for  the 
Wooster  (0.)  Daily  Record, 
has  been  named  staff  chaii’man 
of  the  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphy  Division  of  the  School  of 
Photographic  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

if  if  if 

Steve  Traylor,  Anniston 
Star — elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  Associated  Press  As¬ 


sociation. 

*  *  * 

L.  Michael  Scolamiero  has 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  (N.J.)  Netcs  Tribune  as 
promotion  manager.  He  has 

worked  for  the  Boston  Post,  an 
advertising  agency  handling  the 
New  York  News  circulation 
promotion  account  and  the 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

if  if  if 

M.  W.  Newman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  book  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  will  do  a 
weekly  column  on  books  and 
authors  for  the  Panorama  sec¬ 
tion.  Newman  joined  the  News 
in  1945  as  a  copyreader  and 
moved  to  rewrite  and  general 
reporting.  As  book  editor  he 
succeeds  the  late  Joseph  Haas. 

if  if  if 

Rosie  Frank,  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  six  years,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  librarian  at 
the  Denver  Post  following  the 
resignation  of  Bob  Inman,  w’ho 
plans  to  move  to  San  Francisco. 

if  if  if 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  president  of 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Co.  and  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader — an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities 
from  Transylvania  University. 
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Dobyiis  and  Lambeth 
receive  Swan  awards 

Advertising  and  national  po¬ 
litical  coverage  are  the  subjects 
taught  by  the  two  1971  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
Swan  Journalism  Faculty 
Achievement  Awards  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia. 

Frank  Dobj,Tis  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  campus  and  Edmund  Lam¬ 
beth,  “man  in  Washington”  for 
the  School  of  Journalism,  were 
selected  to  receive  the  second 
annual  $1,000  awards.  One  is 
based  on  a  secret  vote  of  the 
students,  the  other  on  secret 
vote  of  the  faculty. 

Lambeth’s  office  is  Room  874 
of  the  National  Press  Building 
in  Washington.  His  teaching 
techniques  include  individual 
discussions  with  students  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  master’s  degree, 
weekly  critiques  of  written  as¬ 
signments  and  seminars  with 
capital  newsmen. 

Frank  Dobyns,  a  former  Ed¬ 
mond,  Okla.,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  teaches  beginning  adver¬ 
tising  courses  including  copy- 
writing  and  layout  of  ads,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  student  experience 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Missourian. 

*  +  * 

George  W.  Bauer,  general 
manager  of  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
and  Sarasota  Journal — retired 
He  joined  the  organization  20 
years  ago  as  business  manager 
from  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re- 
vieu'-J  oumal. 

♦  * 

David  I.  Rim meLt— from  Sun¬ 
day  and  feature  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Russell  H. 
Reeves,  day  managing  editor, 

AUSTRALIA'S" 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  1,500  U.S. 
companies  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  and  have  $1,000,000,000 
invested  In  Australia. 
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Richard  H.  Pollock,  for¬ 
merly  production  manager  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Patent 
Trader  at  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 
— named  production  manager  of 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Sarasota  Journal. 


CosMAN  H.  Eisendrath,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald,  was  honored  at  a  civic 
testimonial  dinner  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  46th  year  tvith  the 
newspaper.  He  retired  June  30. 


Two  at  Stock  Exchange 
receive  new  titles 


will  retire  August  1.  Ted  Prin- 
CIOTTO,  night  managing  editor, 
left  the  Plain  Dealer  recently. 

*  *  ♦ 


Eugene  Miller,  who  is  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and 
investor  services,  has  been 
named  a  senior  vicepresident  of 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  Inc. 
He  is  a  former  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Business  Week 
magazine. 

George  Bookman,  director  of 
public  information  and  press  re¬ 
lations,  was  designated  a  de¬ 
partment  vicepresident.  He  is 
a  former  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter. 

• 

Memorial  gallery 

A  memorial  exhibit  of  24  pic- 
tui-es  taken  by  the  late  Henri 
Huet  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  his  biography  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Japan  in  'Tokyo.  Huet,  who 
spent  years  photographing  the 
Vietnam  fighting,  died  last 
Februarj’^  in  the  crash  of  a  heli¬ 
copter  in  Laos. 

• 

more  per  week 

The  home  delivery  price  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
.  was  advanced  to  80  cents  per 
week  effective  June  21.  Previ¬ 
ous  price  was  65  cents  per  week. 


How  to  protect  yourself 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford 
to  lose,  and  let  us  insure  you 
against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.  S. 
offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble. 
Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full  details 
from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atianta. 


APPROPRIATELY,  Herbert  Klein,  director  of  communications  for 
the  Nixon  Administrator,  singled  out  a  copy  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  with  a  lead  story  about  the  President,  when  he 
presented  the  E&P  plaque  for  general  excellence  to  William  M. 
Phillips,  left,  managing  editor  of  the  Knight  Newspaper.  Ceremony 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association 
at  Rochester. 


Seven  share  $9,000 
for  business  stories 

Cash  awards  totalling  $9,000 
will  be  presented  to  seven  jour¬ 
nalists  judged  to  have  contribu¬ 
ted  significantly  to  improved 
understanding  of  business  and 
finance. 

They  are: 

George  Church  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine; 

John  F.  Lawrence  and  Paul 
E.  Steiger  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times; 

Richard  A.  Nenneman  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor; 

Fred  Bleakley  of  Institutional 
Investor; 

John  Hanchette  of  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  Gazette; 

Robert  S.  Rosefsky  of  News- 
day  Specials  (now  with  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  News  Syndicate). 

Church  took  top  honors  and 
a  $1500  award  in  the  national 
magazine  category  for  Time 
cover  story  on  “Inefficiency  in 
^  America.” 

Lawrence  and  Steiger  share 
a  $1500  award  for  their  story 
!  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Par- 
1  vin-Dohrmann  Company,  a  ca¬ 
sino-oriented  company,  listed  on 
the  American  Stwk  Exchange. 

Nenneman’s  $1500  award  was 
granted  for  a  10-part  series 
geared  toward  individual  un- 
I  derstanding  of  the  national  tax 
i  structure. 

I  Bleakley’s  winning  entry 
i  chronicled  events  preceding  ne- 
’  gotiations  to  merge  Hayden, 
Stone  Inc.  with  Cogan,  Berlin, 

'  Weill  &  Levitt,  Inc. 

Hanchette  won  recognition  for 
a  month-long  series  on  housing 
problems. 

Rosefsky’s  award  was  based 


on  a  series  on  health  insurance, 
directed  to  the  consumer. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
during  a  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  in 
the  fall. 


Kamin  is  promoted 

Arthur  Z.  Kamin  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Publishing  Co.  of  Red 
Bank,  N.J.  to  succeed  the  late 
M.  Harold  Kelly.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  the  Red  Bank 
Daily  Register. 


JAMES  W.  SYKES  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  officer  of  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  succeed  the  late  J. 
Larnard  Ferguson.  Sykes  began  his 
career  with  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  He  has  also  worked  for 
This  Week  magazine  and  Million 
Market  Newspapers. 
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. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperuil 

Potholes  in  the  Paper 

Once  again,  let  us  pick  our  way  through  the  morning 
paper,  stopping  to  examine  a  pothole  here  and  there. 

“Although  one  of  politics  most  charming  and  interesting 
men  in  private,  his  attractive  qualities  seldom  came 
through  on  the  platform.”  A  dreadful  dangler;  his  poli¬ 
tics  were  not  a  charming  and  interesting  man.  “Although 
he  is  one  of  ,  his  politics  .  .  And  it  should  have  been 
politics',  with  the  apostrophe. 

“At  59,  his  speeches  are  polished  and  repolished;  his 
poise  and  ease  are  obvious  .  .  This  may  sound  as  if  his 
speeches  are  59,  which  may  well  be  true,  considering  the 
lack  of  freshness  so  often  evident  on  the  political  podium. 
But  even  if  we  assume  that  the  writer  meant  the  speaker 
is  59,  is  there  any  logical  connection  between  his  age  and 
what  follows?  The  content  of  a  sentence  should  have  some 
reasonable  consistency. 

“The  car  lurched  ahead  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  impervi¬ 
ous  to  the  crowds  in  the  way.”  Impervious  generally 
means  impenetrable;  immune  to  damage  or  harm.  An¬ 
other  sense,  “not  capable  of  being  affected  or  disturbed 
{impervious  to  criticism)"  does  not  seem  to  fit,  either. 
How  about  oblivious  of  or  disregarding? 

“He  obtained  a  prescription  for  15  Seconal  tablets,  a 
barbituate,  in  the  woman’s  name.”  Barbiturate;  mis¬ 
spelled  about  half  the  time. 

“The  Soviet  press  seldom  reports  internal  crimes  and 
accidents  and  previous  hijack  attempts  were  not  reported 
for  several  days  or  weeks  after  they  happened.”  An  in¬ 
dependent  clause  that  follows  a  series  of  nouns  must  be 
set  off  by  a  comma  to  prevent  a  bad  connection:  “.  .  .  in¬ 
ternal  crimes  and  accidents,  and  previous  hijack  attempts 

“New  applications  are  putting  10,000  to  15,000  more 
people  on  welfare  roles  monthly.”  Rolls;  this  confusion, 
a  common  student  error,  is  not  unknown  in  metropolitan 
dailies. 

“The  world  can  feed  itself  for  some  time  ‘if’  it  mobilizes 
its  resources,  most  of  the  specialists  felt.”  The  misuse  of 
quotation  marks  in  the  press  is  legion ;  perhaps  the  dumb¬ 
est  misuse  gi'ows  out  of  the  assumption,  as  here,  that  they 
can  be  used  to  give  emphasis.  Only  italics  can  do  that 
job.  Quotes  can  substitute  for  italics  only  with  titles  ana 
the  like. 

“But  in  the  last  five  years,  factory  worker  earnings 
dropped  well  behind  cost-of-living  increases,  so  they  have 
less  ‘real,’  spendable  income  now.”  They  has  no  antece¬ 
dent;  the  nearest  apparent  one  is  earnings.  Thus  workers 
is  needed  instead  of  they.  And  the  quotes  around  real  are 
an  example  of  the  ignorant  squeamishness  so  often  evi¬ 
dent.  Real  in  this  sense  is  both  standard  and  familiar: 
“measured  by  actual  purchasing  power”  (Webster). 

“  ‘He  has  had  a  very  nice,  fulsome  public  career,’  Mr. 
Agnew  said  .  .  .”  (of  Averell  Harriman).  Mr.  Agnew’s 
fulsome  rhetoric  played  him  false  that  time;  the  word 
means  not  full,  ample,  or  abuivdant,  but  excessive  or  dis¬ 
gusting. 

“Black  children  who  are  bused  to  schools  in  white 
neighborhoods  are  not  allowed  to  eat  lunch  or  go  to  the 
bathroom  with  the  white  students.”  A  fulsome  euphemism; 
toilet.  There  are  no  bathrooms  in  schools. 

“The  first  of  two,  windmill-like  Mariner  spacecraft  to 
be  launched  this  spring  .  .  .”  The  comma  after  two  is  as 
wrong  as  it  can  be  because  two  modifies  both  the  ad¬ 
jectives  {windmill-like.  Mariner),  and  the  noun  {space¬ 
craft)  that  follow.  The  test  in  cases  like  this  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  and  for  the  comma. 
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46-page  section 
tells  how  Cubans 
succeed  in  Miami 

Since  December  1,  1965,  the 
Cuban  refugee  airlift  has 
brought  about  235,000  Cubans 
to  the  U.S.  They  still  arrive  at 
the  rate  of  800  a  week  and  most 
of  them  settle  in  the  Miami 
area. 

With  these  statistics  in  mind, 
the  Miami  Herald  assigned  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  its  staff  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  special  report  on  the 
Latin  American  influence  in  its 
community. 

“Certainly,”  said  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor  George  Beebe,  “few 
cities  of  the  world  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  so  many  refugees  from 
one  country,  as  we  have  from 
Cuba.” 

Don  Bohning,  Latin  American 
editor,  and  half  a  dozen  writers 
assembled  the  stories  about  the 
economic  and  social  successes  in 
the  Cuban  community.  Many 
full-color  photographs  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  46-page  section, 
June  18. 

In  a  report  by  Frank  Soler 
it  was  noted  that  there  are 
about  20  Cuban  and  Latin  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  Miami, 


circulating  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Diario  las  Americas  the 
only  Spanish-language  daily 
newspaper.  Efforts  to  publish 
a  second  daily  failed. 

Advertising  agencies  formed 
by  Latins  are  flourishing  with 
business  in  print  and  on  three 
radio  stations  and  numerous 
television  programs. 

Paperback  edition 
of  comics  book  due 

A  paperback  edition  of  Com¬ 
ics  and  their  Creators  will  be 
published  this  fall  by  Luna 
Press  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  ($4). 

Anthony  DeLuna  said  the 
book  was  originally  published 
in  1942,  with  a  revised  edition 
coming  out  two  years  later. 

Martin  Sheridan,  now  of 
Glenview,  Illinois,  wrote  the 
book  after  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  late  Russ  Westover,  cre¬ 
ator  of  King  Features  “Tillie 
the  Toiler.”  Sheridan  also 
worked  for  the  late  Martin 
Branner,  creator  of  “Winnie 
Winkle.” 

The  book  tells  the  stories  be¬ 
hind  strips  of  the  1930’s  and 
1940’s,  some  of  which  are  still 
being  published.  Examples  of 
many  comic  strips  are  repro¬ 
duced. 
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Students  go  home  with  ideas 
for  improving  their  papers 


Bv  Mavnard  Hicks 


the  to\\'n’s  major  civic  celebra¬ 
tion  was  so  disrupted  that  some 
have  talked  in  terms  of  possible 


younger  readers  and  coming 
subscribers,  move  in  with  plans. 
Some  turn  to  the  college  set, 
others  to  the  high  school  and 
intermediate  school  groups,  one 
to  the  potentials  evolving 
around  exchange  students,  and 
others  following  back  to  educa¬ 
tional  halls. 

One  girl  who  might  draw 


Revond  the  Evergreen  state  abandonment.) 


New  ways  of  enriching  news- 
pai>er  readership  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  they  liest  know  are  offered 
to  i)ublishers  by  48  oncoming 
news  writers  from  seven  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Out  of  their  combined  hopes 
and  determinations  for  changes 
in  their  hometown  newspapers, 
32  men  and  16  women  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  and  goals  (mostly 
through  projiosed  new  regular 
columns)  that  might  bring  more 
circulation  and  a  greater  total 
reading  time  of  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

This  could  happen  (in  the 
belief  of  the  student  dreamers 
and  proposers)  wherever  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  other  decision  makers 
give  new  writing  blood  pres¬ 
ently  unused  chances  to  pulse 
through  the  channels  of  printers 
ink.  Similar  things  could  hap¬ 
pen,  these  youths  believe, 
wherever  interns  and  young  re¬ 
porters  now  toil  at  less  than  full 
sj)eed. 

This  idea-origination  came 
during  June  examination  days 
for  two  sections  of  Introduction 
to  Journalism.  The  setting  was 
the  campus  at  Pullman  of 
Washington  State  Univeivsity. 
The  problem,  to  be  solved  as 
part  of  the  fevered  concentra¬ 
tion  for  the  closing  quiz,  was 
this :  Looking  at  your  hometown 
newspaper  and  what  it  may 
presently  lack  in  a  totally  effec¬ 
tive  bid  for  readership  (and  ad¬ 
ditionally  looking  within  your¬ 
self  as  to  what  you  could  offer 
as  a  s))ecial  plus  Iwyond  being  a 
re})oi-ter)  what  might  you  pro¬ 
pose  as  an  additional,  non¬ 
duplicating  writing  ser\*ice? 

Most  of  the  answers  came  as 
planned  new  weekly  columns  to 
fill  voids  or  to  approach  exist¬ 
ing  areas  of  coverage  “more 
meaningfully,”  as  several  put 
it.  Numerically  the  leading  of¬ 
ferings  were  in  the  field  of 
youth-oriented  columns  (13) 
with  11  offering  new  treatments 
in  spoi-t.s.  Others  spanned  wide 
phases  of  living  and  human  in¬ 
tests,  requiring  varied  labels 
and  not  easily  groujjed. 

The  reporters-to-be  (prepond¬ 
erantly  from  Washington)  were 
S])eaking  anonymously,  yet  di¬ 
rectly.  to  the  managements  of 
21  out  of  the  23  general  circula¬ 
tion  dailies.  Additionally  ad¬ 
vised  were  owners  and  editors 
of  15  Washington  weeklies, 
ranging  in  circulation  from  36,- 
600  down  to  750. 
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students,  those  from  elsewhere 
were  simultaneously  evaluating 
additional  possibilities  for  nine 
dailies  and  three  weeklies  scat¬ 
tered  in  California,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Wyoming 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  out-of-state  co-ed  pro¬ 
posed:  “Needed  is  a  column  on 
ethnic  groups,  explaining  each 
such  group  to  each  other  and  to 
everyone.  We  need  to  tell  life¬ 
styles,  achievements,  history, 
and  thus  to  add  to  total  under¬ 
standing  and  to  appreciation.” 

Another  girl  (with  a  boy 
friend  close  to  entering  service) 
pointed  out  that  her  home  town 
papers  directly  serve  four  cam¬ 
puses  and  more  than  half  a 
dozen  high  schools,  with  more  of 
such  institutions  in  the  hinter¬ 
land.  She  feels  herself  a  bit 
qualified  (from  some  experience 
with  her  cam])us  daily  and  her 
close  concern  in  the  matter)  to 
pilot  a  column  on  the  draft  and 
to  help  all  interested  readers  to 
explore  alternatives  within  the 
l  ange  of  service. 

A  man,  who  at  an  early  age, 
has  understanding  of  the  team¬ 
work  required  in  the  newsroom 
for  widest  service,  would  like  to 
earn  the  right  from  his 
superiors,  to  produce  a  column 
dealing  with  “spontaneous 
events”.  His  plan  would  call  for 
close  cooperation  with  all  edi¬ 
tors  as  to  whar.  would  be  chosen 
for  this  widely  ranging  column. 
His  personal  contribution  would 
be  for  quick  careful  back¬ 
grounding,  so  readers  would  get 
dei)th  on  even  the  newe.st  topics 
covered. 

Another  male  student  visual¬ 
ized  a  “hard-hitting,  yet  legally 
safe,  column”,  getting  his  ideas 
ahead  as  he  writes.  A  more 
modestly  turned  man,  akso  eye¬ 
ing  a  type  of  general,  ranging 
column,  suggests  that  no  column 
of  his  reach  as  far  as  the  back 
shop,  until  he  had  “proven  his 
right  to  try  a  column”  by  at 
least  20  done  experimentally 
after  hours,  only  for  the  perus¬ 
al  of  “critical  editors”. 

Perhaps  solving  a  problem 
for  a  presently  tortured  Wash¬ 
ington  community  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  offered  by  a  man.  Writes 
this  potential  columnist:  “Per¬ 
haps  I  could  give  from  the  eyes 
of  a  young  man,  all  people  a 
view  of  what  is  happening.”  (In 
that  small  city  came  an  up¬ 
heaval  that  requires  more 
bridges  to  understanding,  since 


A  collegian  even  has  his  pro¬ 
posed  “summer  column”  named 
for  a  suburban  town  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  “On  the 
Beach”  he  would  call  it,  and 
would  bid  hardest  for  the 
younger  readers.  Although  he 
has  lived  in  that  suburb  for 
seven  years,  he  now  would  like 
the  chance  to  try  it  “objectively 
and  informatively”  from  the 
relative  detachment  of  nine 
months  of  study  far  across  the 
big  state. 

A  girl,  also  wanting  to  try  a 
youth  column  for  her  home 
weekly,  visualizes  herself  as  she 
matures  by  a  few  years,  pre¬ 
paring  to  switch  gracefully  to 
an  equal  yen — “a  political  col¬ 
umn”. 

A  man,  itching  to  get  his 
chance  with  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  larger  dailies,  puts  his 
writing  desire  this  way:  “Pd 
like  to  produce  a  column  that 
would  tell  of  the  youth  who  mir¬ 
ror  the  Establishment.  Equally 
Pd  like  to  picture  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it.  Such  a  column  would  not 
support  such  youths,  yet  it 
would  seek  to  explain  them  and 
perhaps  show  that  the  long- 
haire<l  freak  is  not  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ‘middleclass 
man’.” 

Another  male  writer,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  home  town  paper’s 
“High  Times”  column  (which 
he  calls  “trivial”)  is  hoping  for 
the  opportunity  with  the  paper 
he  regularly  reads  (and  has 
done  a  bit  of  writing  for  it)  “to 
analyze  youth  in  all  aspects — 
including  business,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  science,  social  work,  edu¬ 
cation,  race  relations  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  militaiy.” 

A  co-ed  thinks  the  need  in 
balance  in  her  home  paper  is 
for  a  column  she’d  like  to  start 
“stressing  good  deeds;  useful 
activities  of  young  people.” 

A  male  is  impatient  in  his 
area  with  ‘Teen  Tips  on  Driv¬ 
ing’  and  ‘The  Scene  at  High 
School’.  He  seeks  a  forum  for 
youth  thoughts  and  advice  on 
job  opportunities,  among  other 
areas  he  might  cover. 

A  girl,  describing  Washing¬ 
ton’s  plight  with  unemployment 
high,  thinks  that  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  would  immediately 
be  interested  by  a  column  needed 
immediately  covering  all  facets 
of  how  to  get  a  job  or  create  a 
job  or  move  to  a  better  job. 

Half  a  dozen. 


raves  from  circulation  ranks  has 
her  plans  to  offer  a  column 
cruising  through  all  the  sub¬ 
urbs  surrounding  her  middle- 
size  city.  She  puts  it  this  way: 
“My  paper  follows  its  central 
city  well.  Where  I  could  add 
would  be  in  close  examination 
of  the  problems  and  needs  of  all 
the  suburbs,  where  incidentally 
live  some  of  our  area’s  richest 
and  most  influential  people.” 

A  Californian  thinks  his  col¬ 
legiate  study  of  economics  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  home- 
towners  could  seiwe,  if  he  were 
to  gi’ow  into  a  professionalism 
where  he  might  be  trusted  in 
editorials  or  otherwise  to  “com¬ 
ment  on  budget  excesses,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  Federal  level  and 
to  propose  improvement  in  Fed¬ 
eral  programs,  stressing  altern¬ 
atives.” 

Another  student,  this  one  in¬ 
state,  would  broaden  his  “twice- 
a-week,  well  researched  column” 
to  include  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  money  spending  and 
savings,  investments  and  “all 
economics  the  newspaper  reader 
is  interested  in.” 

Yet  another  Washington  man 
visualizes  that  if  he  can  do  it 
“with  judgment”  he’d  like  to 
produce  a  ‘Human  Interest  col¬ 
umn’  that  would  really  “get 
community  juices  flowing”  in  his 
quiet  town.  He  thinks  the  great¬ 
est  need  his  paper  can  serve  is 
“to  get  the  town  interested  in 
itselL”  He  figures  that  his 
hometown  w'eekly  plus  his  type¬ 
writer  can  make  life  more  ex¬ 
citing  for  all.  A  girl,  also  in 
state,  wants  to  spin  out  an  il¬ 
lustrated  H.  I.  column  for  a 
larger  city.  She  figures  she’s  a 
lot  closer  to  making  that  dream 
come  time,  as  soon  as  she  per¬ 
fects  herself  in  use  of  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  new  camera  my  boy 
friend  just  sent  me  from 
Japan.” 

Two  girls — one  as  for  a 
weekly  and  another  hopefully 
for  one  of  the  larger  dailies — 
both  want  to  try  out  ‘animal 
columns’.  Other  co-eds  have 
their  ideas  for  columns  in  crafts, 
fashions,  food,  travel,  religion. 
One  co-ed,  believing  there’s 
readership  in  a  hometown 
recipe  column,  offers  a  double 
twist.  She  would  ask  for  ‘favor¬ 
ite  recipes’,  but  before  any  were 
printed,  would  also  call  for  ‘pre¬ 
testing  in  local  kitchens’,  by 
other  volunteers  who  would  try 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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Student  ideas 

{Continued  from  page  30) 


and  certify  them  before  they 
would  be  presented  in  print. 

A  couple  of  men  have  hopes 
for  columns  dealing  with  motor¬ 
ized  travel.  Most  developed  is 
the  proposal  for  a  ‘Motorized 
Recreational  Vehicle’  column, 
alternately  concerned  with 
motorcycles,  jeeps  and  dune- 
buggies.  One  man  offers  an  ex¬ 
perimental  arts  column,  whereas 
another  suggests  that  wdth  his 
interest  in  libraries  and  his 
knowledge  of  using  these,  he 
could  dig  out  home  columns  of 
considerable  interest  dealing 
with  historical  and  other 
matters. 

Yet  another  male  would  use 
city  hall  and  then  turn  to  all 
the  distinct  neighborhoods  of  his 
city  for  a  series  of  “problem¬ 
facing  writings  on  the  mundane 
things  that  concern  us  all — 
street  lights,  sew'ers,  roads, 
walks,  garbage,  etc.” 

Of  the  eight  who  visualized 
sports  areas,  one  was  a  girl.  In 
the  full  spirit  of  Equality  of 
Women  she  wants  her  home¬ 
town  paper  to  use  her  interests 
for  ending  ‘erratic  coverage  of 
women’s  athletics’,  by  a  column 
she  would  willingly  do  weekly 
“covering  tennis,  track,  softball, 
and  extending  to  ballet  and  syn¬ 
chronized  swimming.”  A  man, 
proposing  to  write  for  a  weekly, 
thinks  one  column  can  cover 
both  sexes  equally. 

For  an  extremely  large  aimed  at  shopper 
metrop'  litan  area  a  man  w'ho 
has  long  lived  on  a  golf  course 
would  like  ‘just  a  little  space 
in  the  mets’  for  the  junior  golf 
program.  He  states:  “I  believe  I 
know  what  the  kids  should  read 
and  what  they  want  to  read.  I 
would  hope  to  instill  more  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
older  generation.” 

A  Washington  student  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  proposal  for  a 
column  in  sports  ranging 
through  the  whole  circulation 
area  would  keep  the  cash  flow’- 
ing  in  to  more  than  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses,  including  space  taken. 

.4nother  w'ho  trusts  his  humor 
w’ouldn’t  lose  friends  or  cause 
law’  suits,  wants  an  occasional 
laugh  mixed  in  with  regular 
things  printed  about  little 
league  (in  three  sports)  and  the 
competitive  efforts  on  the  junior 
high  school  circuit.  A  third 
thinks  it  would  still  be  in  line 
to  “include  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.” 

A  West  Coast  Washington 
man  would  leave  competitive 
matters  to  others  more  inter¬ 
ested,  yet  w'ould  serve  his  large 
weekly  with  the  exact  dates  and 


other  infonnation  needed  by 
buffs  of  fishing,  hunting,  skiing. 
And  with  the  help  of  sporting 
goods  shops  he’d  salt  in  anec¬ 
dotes  and  observations,  stress¬ 
ing  local  names  and  incidents. 

An  incipent  scientist  would 
probe  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  shape  of  his 
w'ritings,  “I  w'ould  ask  the  read¬ 
er  to  guide  me  and  my  col¬ 
umn  from  the  moment  I  started 
it"  he  advises.  Thus,  he  figures 
that  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  have  readership  for  a  column 
that  the  reader  himself  could 
form  and  govern.  “Feedback 
there  would  be”  and  that  w'ould 
(leteiinine  w'hat  is  to  be  done  in 
a  true  command  performance 
that  he  believes  would  be  tops  in 
involvement. 

Not  all  of  the  Washington 
State  University  beginning 
journalism  students  expect  to 
get  their  chance  to  make  such 
utopian  dreams  come  true.  Most 
have  stiff  courses  ahead  and  per¬ 
haps  the  passage  of  semesters 
before  they  can  seriously  hope 
even  to  obtain  a  summer  intern¬ 
ship.  Some  will  not  follow  the 
profession  into  print  media. 

.4nd  some  of  these  pre-profes¬ 
sionals  studying  on  one  Far- 
Western  campus  vow  that  one 
way  or  another  the  examination 
they  started  in  June,  1971,  will 
be  completed  in  newsrooms 
somewhere,  some  year,  some¬ 
how.  The  most  determined 
stubboi-nly  believe  they  will  help 
offer  the  writing  way  of  the 
future.  They  seek  the  chance. 

• 

Anti-litter  code 


Councilmen  of  Montville,  N.J. 
are  threatening  to  tighten  up 
the  community’s  anti-littering 
ordinance  unless  Maztner  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Wayne  takes  steps 
to  hand  its  shopping  paper  to 
home  owners  or  receive  written 
permission  from  them  before 
distribution  is  made. 

Council  members  said  they 
had  received  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  residents  that  the 
paper  is  carelessly  delivered  and 
becomes  a  litter  problem. 

• 

‘World  without 
mothers’  series 

Women’s  News  Sevice  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  four-part  series  by 
science  reporter  Ana  Honig 
called  “A  World  Without 
Mothers.” 

The  series  reveals  some  of 
the  nightmarish  developments 
in  conception  and  birth,  such 
as  gestation  outside  the  womb, 
fertilization  without  a  sperm 
cell,  and  even  reproduction 
without  females.  The  series  ex¬ 
plores  both  the  scientific  side 
of  the  developments  and  social 
and  ethical  ramifications. 


Women’s  lib  news  | 
for  women  only  i 

Women  reporters  will  be  the  : 
only  ones  to  get  a  news  stoi-y 
from  the  Women’s  Lib  Alliance 
at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Cynthia  Flood  said  she  felt 
it  would  be  better  for  the  move¬ 
ment  “if  women  reporters  and 
women  liberationists  get  to¬ 
gether.” 

“God  knows,  there  is  enough 
distortion  in  the  media  as  it 
is  and  there  will  be  less  if  we 
deal  only  with  women  report¬ 
ers,”  she  said. 

The  move  by  the  WLA  was 
not  occasioned  by  any  particu¬ 
lar  incident,  but  by  the  general 
lack  of  seriousness  shown  by 
male  reporters,  she  said. 

“A  great  number  of  male 
columnists  ai’e  strongly  anti¬ 
liberation  and  can’t  resist  the 
slightest  temptation  to  make 
cheap  cracks  about  the  move¬ 
ment,”  said  Flood.  (She  does 
not  wish  to  use  the  title  Miss  or 
Mrs.) 

“It’s  a  very  serious  movement 
and  you  can’t  ignore  it.  Some 
people  seem  to  feel  it’s  going  to 
go  away,  but  it  won’t.  It’s  get¬ 
ting  sti’onger  all  the  time.” 

She  said  the  movement  has 
received  some  good  press  cov¬ 
erage;  “Women  who  step  out 
of  the  traditional  roles  are  now' 
being  called  “feminists”  instead 
of  nuts  of  some  kind  or  an¬ 
other.” 

Sending  a  male  reporter  to  a 
women’s  liberation  meeting  is 
a  “subtle  kind  of  insult,  like 
sending  a  w'hite  person  to  a 
meeting  of  blacks,”  she  said. 

However,  if  there  is  a  good 
reason  why  a  woman  reporter 
cannot  attend,  “w'e  will  bend  a 
little.” 

One  problem  w’hich  arises 
with  male  reporters  is  that 
meetings  are  sometimes  closed 
to  men  entirely. 
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VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 

Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
New^s- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  .  . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 


Morris  corporation 
buys  seventh  paper 

Morris  New’spaper  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Savannah,  Ga.  this  week  PEANUTS  D/S 
acquired  its  seventh  property,;  GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
the  Statenhoro  (Ga.)  Herald, 
which  converted  from  weekly  to 
five-day  publication  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Circulation  is  around  3,800. 

The  Herald,  sold  by  Leodel 
Coleman  and  (j.  C.  Coleman  Jr., 
is  the  fourth  paper  purchased 
by  Morris  in  eight  months.  The 
Savannah  firm  is  headed  by 
Charles  H.  Moi'ris,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savannah  News- 
Press.  It  owns  Key  West  Citi¬ 
zen,  DeLand  News,  New  Smyme 
Beach  News  and  Daytona  En¬ 
terprise  in  Florida,  and  Mur¬ 
freesboro  News-Journal  and 
Rutherford  News  in  Tennessee. 


CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


PERU  TO  WYOMING 


Max  Jennings,  for  two  years 
UPI’s  man  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
returned  last  year  to  Wyoming 
to  enter  a  new  phase  of  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career — a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

The  last  lap  of  his  journey 
from  Lima  was  made  on  a  tur¬ 
boprop  plane  which  had  to  make 
its  landing  in  a  blinding  snow¬ 
storm. 

For  Jennings  the  storm  pro¬ 
vided  instant  disappointment  be¬ 
cause  it  obscured  the  majestic 
Teton  mountains  which  he  had 
been  anxious  to  .see  again. 

He  had  worked  in  Wyoming 
several  years  before,  as  a  staff 
writer  and  then  manager  of  the 
Cheyenne  UPI  bureau. 

“I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a 
little  difficult  adjusting  again 
both  to  life  back  in  the  States 
and  going  from  the  wire  service 
to  a  weekly,”  Jennings  said. 
“But  I  didn’t  realize  just  how 
difficult  until  I  saw  those  snow'- 
shoes  in  the  back  of  Fred  Mc¬ 
Cabe’s  truck.” 

McCabe,  a  former  executive 
with  UPI  and  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wifoviiiig  Eagle 
and  Trilmue  in  Cheyenne,  had 
lured  Jennings  back  to  Wyo¬ 
ming  to  work  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jachsov  Hole  Guide 
which  he  bought. 

“Fred  was  always  a  very 
natty  di*esser,”  Jennings  said. 
“I  began  to  look  for  him  w^hen 
w'e  stepjjed  off  the  plane  but 
didn’t  see  him  anywhere.  The 
snow  was  a  couple  of  feet  deep 
just  getting  into  the  airport 
building. 

“Then  I  spotted  this  big  bear 
standing  Uiere  grinning  at  me, 
wrapped  in  a  tremendous  dowm 
coat  w'ith  fur  hood.  It  was  Mc¬ 
Cabe.  I  could  hardly  believe  it.” 

The  Jennings  family  spent 
several  weeks  at  the  Circle  EW 
ranch  belonging  to  the  Mc¬ 
Cabes. 

^Dig  into  things' 

“McCabe  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  come  up  here  and  dig  into 
some  things,”  Jennings  laughed, 
“but  I  didn’t  know  it  was  one 
snow  drift  after  another.” 

“One  morning  I  woke  up  to 
find  this  tremendous  storm,  with 
everj’thing  stuck.  I  found  a  pair 
of  snowshoes  and  figured  out 
how  to  get  them  on,  probably 
not  the  right  way.  But  I  made 
it  out  half  a  mile  to  the  high¬ 
way  and  got  a  ride  to  work.” 

The  Jackson  Hole  Guide  is 
located  in  Jackson,  a  resort 
community  welcoming  skiers  to 
two  big  areas  in  winter  and  a 
staggering  three  million  tour¬ 
ists  in  the  three  summer  months. 


The  paper  was  founded  in 
1952  and  struggled  to  stay  alive 
during  the  winters  before  the 
ski  areas  began  drawing  more 
winter  visitors. 

Some  of  the  equipment  the 
Guide  was  using  w'as  so  old  it 
was  placed  in  an  area  museum 
last  year  w'hen  the  conversion 
was  made  to  offset. 

.Another  paper  also  was 
started  in  the  3,500  population 
community  last  year,  the  Jack- 
HOH  Hole  Neirs,  which  began 
with  new  offset  equipment. 

“From  a  position  of  being  the 
only  paper  in  an  extremely  iso¬ 
lated  area,  the  Guide  suddenly 
found  itself  competing  with  a 
local  radio  station,  the  other 
new'spaper,  a  magazine  and 
some  throwaw'ay  publications, 
all  supported  by  the  advertisers 
in  a  county  area  of  not  more 
than  5,000  persons,”  Jennings 
.said. 

The  changes  came  fast.  The 
Guide  converted  to  offset,  then 
added  a  Compugraphic,  and  re¬ 
cently,  two  Heidelberg  KORS 
presses  to  handle  both  the  news- 
l)aper  and  the  substantial  job 
printing  business. 

“I  had  a  lot  to  learn,”  Jen¬ 
nings  said.  “I  thought  after  the 
hustle  of  the  wire  seiwice  the 
w'eekly  business  would  be  a  rest. 
Of  course  every  w'eekly  pub¬ 
lisher  I’ve  told  that  to  since 
gives  me  the  horselaugh.  I  can 
see  why,  now.” 

(ktvered  earthquake 

He  covered  for  UPI  the  Peru¬ 
vian  earthquake  last  May  that 
killed  70,000  persons,  but  says, 
“Putting  out  a  weekly  paper  is 
like  having  an  earthquake  ever>’ 
week.” 

One  day  he  remembers  vividly 
was  an  interxnew  in  his  office 
with  Sen.  Cliff  Hansen  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  who  stopped  by  to  say 
hello. 

Jennings  interviewed  the  sen¬ 
ator,  put  down  his  pencil  and 
notebook,  and  went  back  in  the 
backshop  to  help  fold  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  day’s  mail. 

He  also  laughs,  remembering 
his  first  experience  at  offset 
pasteup,  something  he  didn’t 
plan  to  learn. 

“We  lost  some  help  and  it 
was  either  paste-up  some  of  the 
pages  myself  or  not  get  the 
paper  out,”  Jennings  said.  “I 
pasted  up  12  pages  that  first 
night  and  am  proud  of  my  abil¬ 
ity  here  now,  although  I  was 
sort  of  forced  into  it.” 

Jennings  considered  the  Guide 
unimaginative  when  he  arrived. 
The  front  page  makeup  was 
stereotyped  with  stacks  of  one 


column  heads,  few  pictures,  and 
an  ai)pearance  that  had  been  so 
similar  few  people  even  realized 
it  had  been  conveiled  to  offset. 

He  started  in  the  darkroom, 
inve.sting  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  new  equipment  and  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  K(^ak  Ectamatic 
automatic  processor  into  the 
darkroom. 

The  automatic  processor  had 
been  used  only  to  process  the 
photo- reproduced  copy  from  the 
Compugraphic. 

“This  should  be  a  side  benefit 
to  any  newspaper  going  to  pho¬ 
tocomposition,”  Jennings  said, 
“l>ecause  you  always  have  to 
have  a  processor.  There’s  no 
reason  it  can’t  do  double  duty. 
There  is  a  savings  on  chem¬ 
icals,  too,  since  you  have  to 
have  the  automatic  processor 
going  anjwvay.  I  figure,  too,  we 
save  40  per  cent  on  time  in  the 
darkroom.” 

Use  of  the  stabilization  proc¬ 
essor,  too,  permits  getting  in 
late  pictures  more  easily. 

“For  the  late  breaking  pic¬ 
tures  we  use  a  quick  dry  solu¬ 
tion  for  negatives  and  HC-110, 
and  hypo  eliminator,  and  we  are 
able  to  turn  out  permanently 
processed  negatives  in  a  hurry, 
with  only  about  30  seconds  more 
through  the  enlarger  and  the 
automatic  processor  until  a 
camera  ready  print  is  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Jennings  also  added  a  Dyna- 
lyte  exposure  calculator  for  the 
darkroom  since  the  exposure  has 
to  be  exact,  with  none  of  the 
latitude  of  tray  development. 

“The  exposure  calculator  for 
the  enlarger  cost  less  than  $25 
and  we  seldom  have  to  do  a 
print  twice  except  for  difficult 
negatives  which  require  a  lot 
of  dodging  or  burning,”  Jen¬ 
nings  said.  “The  calculator  paid 
for  itself  in  a  hurry  on  paper 
savings  alone.” 

The  next  move  was  to  revamp 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  en¬ 
tirely.  “It  was  a  relatively  clut¬ 
tered,  grey  paper  from  front  to 
back,”  Jennings  said. 

Bought  Varityper 

He  bought  a  Varityper  and 
several  fonts,  changed  the  basic 
column  measure  to  10.5  picas 
instead  of  11  to  provide  more 
white  space,  and  began  using 
lots  of  borders,  odd  measure 
copy  and  modem  make-up  on 
the  front  page. 

Sports  pages  were  added  in¬ 
side  for  the  first  time,  and  old 
standing  heads  used  inside  were 
brightened  up  with  artwork  or 
used  only  as  a  standing  kicker 
with  regular  heads  being  put  on 
1  columns  and  other  features. 

The  Guide,  which  runs  from 
16  to  more  than  30  tabloid 
pages,  also  has  been  running  as 
1  many  as  30  to  40  pictures  in 
I  some  issues.  Almost  all  pages 


Max  Jennings 

carry  at  least  one  picture,  and 
this  is  the  goal. 

There  are  lots  of  picture 
pages  and  feature-picture  com¬ 
binations  inside.  A  lot  of  fea¬ 
ture  layouts  feature  pictures 
trimmed  into  odd  sizes,  odd- 
measure  copy  and  18  point  sub¬ 
heads.” 

“We  were  a  little  hesitant  at 
first  to  come  in  and  change  the 
paper  so  radically,  although  we 
wanted  to  ease  into  it,”  Jen¬ 
nings  said.  “But  McCabe  and  I 
decided  to  redesign  it  imme¬ 
diately,  and  the  only  comment 
we’ve  had  is  praise.” 

Personnel  changes  came  rap¬ 
idly.  A  new  backshop  foreman, 
Don  Atwell,  w^as  hired  and  Mike 
Dailey,  with  a  master’s  degree 
in  marketing  from  Columbia, 
came  in  to  handle  advertising. 

Jennings’  wife,  Mary,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  at  Cheyenne  and 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Trib¬ 
une,  helped  out. 

Some  changes  came  a  hair  too 
late. 

“We  had  a  new  press  or¬ 
dered,”  Jennings  said.  “We 
were  worried  about  our  Mann 
LTV,  which  had  not  been  run¬ 
ning  w'ell. 

“The  new  Heidelberg  arrived 
and  was  sitting  in  the  alley  on 
press  day.  We  cranked  up  the 
Mann  and  it  gave  up  the  me¬ 
chanical  ghost  after  2,000  im¬ 
pressions.  We  tried  all  day  to 
repair  it  and  finally  gave  up. 

“Four  of  us  moved  in  the 
6,500  pound  Heidelberg  and  in¬ 
stalled  it,  with  Atwell  calling 
the  shots.  We  put  out  the  paper 
two  days  late  finally,  on  the  new 
press.” 

Jennings  said  he  went  hat  in 
hand  to  a  leading  advertiser 
and  found  to  his  astonishment 
he  was  not  greatly  disturbed. 

“He  told  me  not  to  feel  bad, 
it  wasn’t  my  fault,”  Jennings 
said.  “I  felt  like  hugging  him.” 
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By  Oaig  Tonikinson 


HAD  A  CALL  FROM  U.S.  STEEL  SUPPLY  THIS 
WEEK.  They  were  worried  that  we  might  forget  to 
mention  that  they  were  at  the  Cincinnati  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  with  their  new 
Model  223  automatic,  high-speed,  newspaper  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  Not  surprisingly  it  wraps  with  steel  wire  (USS 
Grade  145  Modified — minimal  size  up  to  18  gauge).  And 
it  does  it  swiftly — like  30  single  or  16  double  tie  news¬ 
paper  bundles  every  minute.  It’s  all  hydraulically  pow¬ 
ered  which  USS  says  adds  to  control  and  life  of  the 
unit.  If  you  love  it  so  much  you  want  to  take  it  home 
with  you,  it’s  light  (comparatively  speaking)  and  can  be 
equipped  with  casters  for  maneuverability.  At  any  rate, 
the  New  York  News  and  Chicago  Tribune  like  it — 
they’ve  put  in  orders,  USS  said. 

*  *  * 

SOME  CONFUSION  WAS  GENERATED  by  a  small 
error  in  a  news  release  announcing  Photon’s  obtaining 
marketing  rights  in  the  graphic  arts  industry  of  Data¬ 
type’s  Dataflow  optical  character  reader.  Actually  the 
agreement  gives  Photon  marketing  rights  on  the  P.I. 
100  Dataflow  unit  (geared  to  Photon’s  new  Pacesetter 
series  of  photosetters)  only,  and  Datatype  has  the  rest 
of  the  graphic  arts  shooting  match.  The  two  companies 
are  talking  about  European  marketing  rights  for  Photon 
though.  They  both  had  Dataflow  models  in  their  booths 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference.  Photon  sold  2  and  Data¬ 
type  got  rid  of  12. 

4:  4c  * 

WHILE  WE’RE  TALKING  ABOUT  DATATYPE,  it’s 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  Miami-based  company  is 
talking  with  a  Yankee,  Hendrix  Electronics  (from  New 
Hampshire)  on  the  idea  of  working  out  an  OEM  (for 
Original  Equipment  Manufacturer — or:  “I  buy  your 
machine  and  put  my  name  on  it”)  agreement  for  Hen¬ 
drix’s  smaller  video  display  terminal,  the  EDS-5200.  The 
two  companies  would  buy  each  other’s  units  and  affix 
their  own  trade  names.  Datatype  has  a  hard  wired  (no 
tape)  typewritter  to  computer  system  in  mind.  Copy  is 
generated  for  the  Dataflow  OCR  on  a  typewriter  using 
a  special  coded  font.  The  OCR  unit  interfaces  directly 
with  the  5200  for  editing  purposes  and  the  5200  in  turn 
interfaces  directly  with  an  IBM  1130.  All  this  info  by 
the  way  came  from  Ron  Bell,  Datatype  president  who 
said  the  system’s  pricetag,  “including  a  Dataflow  unit 
with  all  the  whistles  and  bells  on  it”  will  run  $25,000. 
It  will  handle  output  of  up  to  10  typists,  he  said,  de¬ 
pending  on  amount  of  editing  needed.  The  first  such 
system  is  due  for  delivery  at  the  daily — CENSORED — 
(because  of  union  negotiations)  in  July,  but  the  hai-d- 
ware  won’t  be  based  on  an  OEM  agreement  between 
Datatype  and  Hendrix. 

*  *  * 

DON’T  LOOK  NOW  BUT  AN  EDS  757  IS  WATCHING: 
Not  watching  you  but  presses  at  the  New  York  Post. 
An  EDS  (popular  initials  no?)  757  is  Milgo/IDAB’s 
Production  Totalizing  System,  and  the  Post  has  one  on 
order  to  monitor  the  output  of  four  preses.  But  the 
757  does  more  than  keep  an  eyeball  on  presses.  It  pre¬ 
vents  overruns  bv  shutting  down  the  presses  when  pro¬ 
duction  has  reached  a  pre-programmed  quantity.  EDS, 
by  the  way,  stands  for  Electronic  Design  and  Services, 
which  is  a  firm  headquartered  in  M/I’s  home  city  of 
Miami  (ijopular  city  no?).  You  can  stop  in  on  the  way 
to  the  beach. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  WAS  HARDLY  OVER  last  year 
in  New  Orleans  before  Mergenthaler  had  in  the  mail 
news  releases  about  circa  $1  million  in  orders  taken  for 
its,  then  new,  VIP  phototypesetter.  Hot  on  the  heels  of 
the  announcement-one  year  later— another  release: 
Merg  delivered  the  first  VIP’s  last  month.  The  first  went 
to  Sonic  Ad,  an  all  inclusive  ad  agency  in  Farmingdale, 
N.Y.  It  was  kudos  for  the  VIP’s  performance  from  Sonic 
Ad  production  manager,  Peter  Hlywa  (that’s  no  typo) 
who  praised  the  VIP’s  type  mixing  abilities  and  other 
points.  S-A’s  VIP  wasn’t  among  the  $1  million  originals, 
they  signed  on  the  dotted  line  in  October.  No  appraisal 
of  the  unit  could  be  given  at  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
Neivs  and  Temple  Telegram  where  the  second  VIP  went 
— it’s  not  in  operation  there.  But  no  fault  of  the  photo¬ 
typesetter.  The  Automix  keyboard  ordered  for  the  VIP 
had  a  problem  code  converter  card  according  to  C.  A. 
Schulz,  production  manager.  But  Schulz  doesn’t  fault 
Automix  either.  Says  his  papers  “pushed”  the  keyboard 
company  too  fast  on  their  prototype  VIP  input  key¬ 
board.  Knowing  Automix,  it’ll  all  soon  be  ironed  out. 


Agreement  reached 
on  Toronto  contract 

Representatives  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  six  unions  rep¬ 
resenting  1,500  employes 
reached  a  tentative  agreement 
this  week  on  new  contracts  that 
provide  weekly  wage  increases 
ranging  from  $24.50  to  $40 
over  two  years. 

Alistair  Dow,  chairman  of 
the  9tar  unit  of  the  Toronto 
New'spaper  Guild,  said  the  in¬ 
creases  are  made  up  of  $18 
retroactive  to  January  1,  a 
further  $18  on  January  1,  1972, 
and  an  additional  $4  on  July  1, 
1972  for  key  guild  employes 
and  most  members  of  five  me¬ 
chanical  unions. 

Ratification  votes  with  each 
of  the  unions  are  scheduled  next 
week. 


Reporters  and  photographers 
who  earn  the  present  key  rate 
of  $190  a  week  will  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10  adjustment,  raising 
the  minimum  for  those  with 
five  years’  experience  to  $240 
within  13  months. 


Mill  closed  again 

Gaspesia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  a  member  of  the 
Price  Group  of  companies,  had 
a  third  shutdown  of  its  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Chandler,  Quebec, 
from  Saturday,  June  26,  to 
Monday,  July  5.  This  temporary 
interruption  of  production,  af¬ 
fecting  600  employes,  w  as  due  to 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  newsprint  and  to  the  result¬ 
ing  need  for  inventory  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  company  stated. 


Trade  UP  to 
COMPUGRAPHIC 

Cold  Type  Composers 


Lease  or  buy  on  easy  terms 
fast  new  Phototypesetters. 

Trade  in  your  present  Head¬ 
liner  ,  Justowriter ,  etc  . 


NATIONUl  PUBl  SHERS’  SUPPLY  CORP. 
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Guild  hails  reporters’  gain 
over  printers  in  wage  scale 


Officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  assured  the 
32,000  active  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bers  this  week  that  their  union 
has  shed  the  “underdog”  role 
in  wage  bargaining. 

It  used  to  be  the  complaint 
from  the  newsroom  that  the 
back-shop  printers  always  came 
out  of  negotiations  with  better 
]>ay  scales  than  reporters.  In 
1950,  the  ANG  reported,  the 
average  reporter  top  minimum 
lagged  $1.66  behind  the  average 
l)rinted  top  scale — $88.62  to 
$9(».28. 

Now  the  Guild’s  stati.sticians 
have  traced  a  dramatic  reversal 
of  that  situation,  to  the  extent 
that  “only  the  rare  publisher” 
today  makes  an  argument  for 
keeping  the  “craft  pattern”  in 
a  given  plant. 

The  Officers’  Report  to  the 
38th  annual  ANG  convention  at 
Boston,  July  12-16,  showed  that 
the  average  reporter  top  mini¬ 
mum  climbed  last  year  still  fur¬ 
ther  alK)ve  the  average  printer 
top  scale — $206.91  to  $185.56. 
While  the  av-erage  reporter  scale 
went  up  $15.20,  the  average 
printer  scale  rose  $12.31. 

S21  differential 

As  of  March,  1970,  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  $18.46  in  favor  of  re¬ 
porters.  As  of  March,  1971,  the 
difference  was  $21.35. 

In  the  decade  since  1961  the 
average  reporter  top  minimum 
has  increased  from  $6,810  an¬ 
nually  to  $10,742,  according  to 
the  ANG  figures.  This  amounted 
to  an  increase  of  58  percent. 
During  the  Guild’s  1971  fiscal 
year  (March),  the  average  re¬ 
porter  top  minimum  exceeded 
$200  per  week  for  the  first  time 
— actually  $206.59. 

Thirty  four  Guild  contracts 
with  newspapers  and  wire  serv¬ 
ices  provided  scales  of  $250  or 
better — up  to  $325.83  on  the 
\ew  York  Times  in  March — 
for  experienced  reporters.  The 
Times’  scale  goes  to  $361.67 
next  March. 

Other  contracts  with  reporter 
top  minimums  over  $300  next 
year  include  those  with  the  New 
York  Post  ($338.85),  Neiv  York 
News  ($336.43),  Buffalo  Cour- 
i'  l-Kxpress  and  Buffalo  News 
($314),  Oakland  Tribune  and 
.Sn»)  Jose  Mercury-News 
($311.21),  and  Washingto7i  Post 
($300). 

The  top  scale  in  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  contracts  expiring  this 
year  and  next  is  $250. 


Some  newspapers  where  the 
Guild  expects  to  negotiate 
scales  of  from  $250  to  $300  a 
week  for  reporters  in  the  next 
year  are  in  the  20,0()0-to-50,000 
circulation  range. 

$165  top  a  decade  ago 

Ten  yeai-s  ago,  the  ANG 
noted,  the  highest  top  for  re¬ 
porters  was  $165  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  low’- 
est  was  $92.50  at  the  Chicago 
Defender.  As  of  last  March  1 
the  high  was  the  New  York 
Times  of  $325.83  and  the  low 
was  $134  at  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun. 

Guild  officers  append  the  ad¬ 
monition  to  locals:  “Unless 
Guild  members  on  the  smaller 
liapers  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  are  going  to  get  better 
pay,  their  minimums  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  behind  the  larger 
papers,  without  any  good  rea¬ 
son  for  widening  the  gap — cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  claim  that  the 
smaller  papers  ‘can’t  afford’  to 
pay  more.” 

The  report  also  pointed  to 
trends  toward  establishing  par¬ 
ity  in  pay  between  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  and  outside 
classified  salesmen,  between  cir¬ 
culation  district  managers  and 
rejwrters,  and  between  women’s 
news  writers  and  general  staff 
writers. 

The  time  has  come,  the  Guild 
officers  said,  to  demand  parity 
for  inside  classified  ad  sales 
personnel  with  outside  sales¬ 
men. 

The  cost-of-living  index  has 
rounded  off  the  ANG  wage  goals 
to  $425  a  week  for  experienced 
personnel  in  key  classifications 
in  advertising,  business,  circu¬ 
lation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments;  $267  for  beginners  in 
these  classifications;  and  $200 
a  w'eek  for  experienced  person¬ 
nel  in  any  adult  classification. 

Operating  with  deficit 

While  boasting  about  the 
wage  gains  and  improvement  in 
fringe  benefits  in  new  contracts, 
the  ANG  officers  sent  word  to 
the  membership  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  delegates  to  the 
annual  convention  that  the 
union’s  own  treasury'  is  badly 
depleted  and  a  new  income  for¬ 
mula  is  mandatory  to  ward  off  a 
$100,000  deficit  for  the  year. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  will  recommend  that  70 
pereent  instead  of  60  percent  of 
the  per  capita  dues  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  general  fund  and 


that  30  percent  be  deposited  in 
the  defense  fund.  Through  spe¬ 
cial  assessments  that  may  be 
eased  soon,  the  officers  said,  the 
Guild’s  defense  fund  will  reach 
its  constitutional  floor  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion  unless  there  is  an  unusually 
large  drain  on  it.  The  major 
strikes  now  running  are  in  Los 
Angeles,  Newark  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  general  fund  rose  to  about 
$750,000  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
but  expenses  climbed  at  the  rate 
of  9  percent  to  $790,000.  With 
this  deficit  the  officers  said 
there  “just  isn’t  any  money”  to 
finance  a  major  organizing 
campaign  among  newspaper 
wmrkers  in  its  jurisdiction. 

General  fund  income,  the  of¬ 
ficers  pointed  out,  w’as  held 
back  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  members  were  in  the 
“unemployed”  ranks,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  strikes  by  other  unions. 
In  less  than  four  years  the 
Guild  has  paid  out  $7  million  in 
benefits  to  members  affected  by 
strikes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  Guild 
membership  reached  record 
levels  of  32,635  and  32,516  and 
membership  held  above  32,000 
for  12  months. 

The  projection  for  general 
fund  revenue  was  based  on  an 
average  of  29,300  members  pay¬ 
ing  per  capita  dues.  The  lEB 
said  it  noted  a  decline  in  rev¬ 
enue  from  initiation  fees  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

“This  may  imply,”  the  report 
said,  “that  while  our  industry 
generally  has  not  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  by  the  economic 
downturn,  some  employers  were 
hiring  fewer  new  employes  and/ 
or  that  there  was  less  turnover 
because  of  a  tightened  job  mar¬ 
ket.” 


Murray  will  join 
Knight  Newspapers 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
from  1960  until  recently,  will 
join  the  Knight  Newspapers  on 
September  15. 

Lee  Hills,  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight 
group,  announced  that  Murray 
will  be  associate  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  editor 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers  Wire. 
Murray,  who  will  work  with 
Derick  Daniels,  director  of 
news  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
was  a  United  Press  reporter 
and  executive  before  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  in  1948. 


Communications 
suburb  to  get 
new  newspaper 

More  than  100  Fairfield 
County,  Conn.,  residents  have 
joined  in  a  new  publishing  ven¬ 
ture,  a  community-financed 
weekly  newspaper. 

The  newspaper,  called  Fair- 
press,  will  be  distributed  free  to 
nearly  12,000  homes  in  Westport 
and  Weston,  Connecticut.  First 
publication  date,  according  to 
Mrs.  Jo  Bro.sious,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  new  periodical, 
will  be  in  early  August. 

The  Westport- Weston  con¬ 
stituency  includes  many  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  communications 
field.  The  entire  stock  issue  of 
the  Fail-press  was  sold  in  less 
than  three  months. 

Included  with  Fairpress  every 
week  will  lie  a  section  called 
Focus,  which  will  be  delivered 
to  all  residences  in  Southport, 
Greenfield  Hill,  Wilton,  Darien 
and  New  Canaan,  in  addition 
to  Westport  and  Weston. 

The  Focus  section  will  stress 
Fairfield  County  and  state  news 
with  special  emphasis  on  the 
activities  of  local  legislators  in 
lioth  Washington  and  Hartford. 
A  page  w-ill  be  devoted  to  the 
environment. 

A  15-year  veteran  in  com¬ 
munications,  Jo  Brosious  w-as 
editor  of  the  We.stport  News 
for  six  years.  She  was  cited  by 
Life  magazine  for  her  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  successful  campaign 
to  prevent  the  use  of  Westport’s 
Cockenoe  Island  in  Long  Island 
Sound  as  a  site  for  a  nuclear 
power  station. 

Managing  editor  of  the  new 
publication  is  Jane  Rosen,  a 
former  staff  member  on  the  New 
York  Times  News  of  the  Week 
in  Review'  section. 

Other  staff  appointments  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Brosious  are 
Donald  Stevens,  formerly  w'ith 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Erickson,  business  man¬ 
ager. 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Guild  pact  OK’d 

Members  of  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  ratified  a  new  contract 
that  provides  an  increase  of  $72 
a  W'eek  over  three  years. 

The  Guild  w'as  the  last  of 
eight  major  unions  to  ratify 
new  contracts  with  the  Knight 
newspaper.  The  vote  was  unani- 
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Women  finally  named 
as  women’s  editors 

A  man  and  two  women  who 
have  turned  the  world  of  wom¬ 
en’s  journalism  upside  down 
will  take  new  editorships  at  the 
Clevelavd  Plain  Dealer. 

Harry  1).  West,  the  only  male 
member  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association,  w'ill  leave 
his  job  as  women’s  editor  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  e<litor. 

Janet  McCue  will  become 
daily  women’s  editor,  and  Helen 
Hottenstein  will  become  Sunday 
women’s  editor — the  first  woman 
to  take  over  what  has  always 
been  a  man’s  job  at  the  Plain 


Dealer. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Thomas  Vail,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 

West,  who  often  complained 
that,  as  a  man  editing  women’s 
news,  he  could  never  compete 
in  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association  contests,  waged  a 
one-man  campaign  for  member¬ 
ship  and  won. 

Miss  McCue  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  since  1963. 
Mrs.  Hottenstein,  who  came  to 
the  PI)  in  1966,  has  been  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Sunday  and 
feature  copy  desk.  She  was  the 
first  woman  copy  editor  and 
makeup  editor  on  the  night  news 
copy  desk  of  the  PI). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISEWSPAPERS^OR^LE 

;  URBAN  WEEKLY— Gross  $175M  with 
!  Kood  staff  that  will  stay.  6M  DAILY — 
;  great  small  town.  Both  in  E&P  zone  5. 
j  Write  Grant  E.  Biddle,  915  N.  Dear- 
I  born,  Chicago,  Ill, — 60610. 

MLSSOURI  OFFSET  DAILY,  all  new 
equipment,  priced  $175,000.  terms.  Rol)- 
ert  N.  Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
VEATlRES^VAtLABLE 

BUILD  AD  REVENUE  with  brand  new 
WaCkY  WaNt  AdS.  Samples  and 
prices:  Nick  Barelli,  831  N.  Church, 
Rockford,  Ill.— 61103. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  TAB— $10,000. 
Tfix  write-off  potential.  Adventure 
News,  Box  676,  Wichita,  Kans.— 67201. 
(316)  686-6555. 


LOUISIANA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  ex¬ 
clusive  in  21.613  parish.  Gross  $53,600, 
l>riced  $55,000,  $15,000  down.  Robert  N. 
Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Emporia,  K.ans.  66801. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-COISSVLTAISTS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BVSIISESS  OPPORTVMTIES  1  » 

WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  and 
shopper  publisher  (75)  wishes  to  semi- 
retire;  will  share  profits  with  callable 
editor  and  sUifT.  News  Dispatch,  462 
Market  St.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. — 07662. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-24II 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Komneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  f<A'  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGB3NCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

’The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker,” 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
imper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  j 
Sei-ving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtiona!  8-1133 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspajier  sale. 
Newspai>er  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000:  offset:  attractive  locale. 
$25,0110  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  expert-  \ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive  j 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher,  handled  in  strict  confidence.  | 

;  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  with  i 
strong  advertising  and  promotional  i 
]  background  seeks  profitable  daily  or  I 
I  weekly.  Zones  6-7-8.  Complete  details 
I  to  Box  819,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


BRIGHTEN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  with 
a  fast  and  humorous  weekly  column 
written  specifically  for  you  by  a  free 
lance  satirist.  Send  for  free  published 
samples,  or  send  local  news  clippings 
and  receive  a  sample  tailor-written 
column.  A1  Greene,  RD  1,  Canaseraga, 
N.Y.— 14822. 

‘  YOU.  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL” 
SiKJtlight  on  education  what  parents 
should  know.  Distributed  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  500- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  Reader 
questions  answered.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive,  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791;  or  (516)  681-4161. 

INSULT  YOUR  READERS 
.  .  .  and  keep  them  laughing  .  .  .  and 
buying  your  next  issue.  Send  for  FREE 
samples  of  a  new  feature  designed  to 
add  a  smile  to  today’s  news.  Box  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  PROGRAM  LOG 
We’ll  send  you  a  complete  TV  Program 
Log  each  week  with  channel  listings, 
storylines  and  movie  highlights  for 
your  area.  Material  comes  to  you  al- 
reaily  typeset  to  your  column  width, 
camera-ready.  Write  for  sample  and 
rates.  Bo.x  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


pubseco 


We  find  people  for  jobs  and  jobs  for 
people.  Your  business  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  Contact  us.  A  service  of 
■pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co.  P.O. 
Box  291,  Clinton.  Io%va — 52732. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — ^^Vorld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6s?s:< 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

NEED  MORE  HOME  DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  lu-omotions!  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give 
you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason¬ 
able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods 
are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by 
years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further 
information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley.  Penna. — 19006 
(AC  215)  WI  7-5215 


I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

GOING  OFFSET— Available  approxi¬ 
mately  Sept.  1.  Complete  stereo  news¬ 
paper  plant  including:  6  Linotypes, 
Ludlow,  24-page  Goss  Press  with  color 
unit,  3  Scan-A-Gravers,  saws,  etc. 
Contact  C.  B.  James,  Gen.  Mgr.,  P.O. 
Box  690.  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320.  Ph: 
(919)  349-4331. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
I>raising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  "Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 
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3  MISSOURI  MAN/WIFE  OFFSET 
weeklies  grossing  $28M  to  $50M;  profit 
$14M  to  $19M;  down  payment  $13M 
to  $20M.  Jim  Southern.  Broker,  6329 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

FOR  SALE:  .50%  INTEREST  in  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Vermont.  Delightful 
town.  Prefer  someone  advertising  and 
commercial  printing  sales-oriented.  In 
the  black.  Cash  only.  Box  862,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

WESTERN  SEMI-WEEKLY,  priced  at 
gross  $110,000. — $28,000  cash  down — 
plus  oiwrating  cash  required.  Good 
market;  gocal  earnings.  Broker.  Box 
851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban 
weekly.  Offset.  Gross  revenue  $300,000. 
$50,000  down.  Bo.x  869,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Suburban  Group  . $  465M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies . $  105M 

Idaho  Twin  Weeklies . $  60M 

Idaho  Weekly  . $  37M 

Colorado  Weekly  . $21%M 

Ski  Publication  . $  35M 

Bill  King  Asso.,  2025  F'oothills  Rd., 
Golden,  Colo.  (AC  303)  279-6345. 

THREE  OHIO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES. 
Good  towns,  absentee  owner,  projected 
1971  gixws  $85,000.  Price  $68,500,  29% 
down.  Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66801. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Uta  lona  numbar  to  indicata  location  without  tpocifie  Idontification 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
~^CO^OSiyG  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


HELP  WA^TED 
^^MADEMIC 


ALL,  MODELS 

Linotyites — Intertypes — Ludlowg 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITEJRS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Larire  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Higrhway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

AUTOMATED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT: 

2  Elektrons,  2  Linoquik  Tape  Punchers, 

3  Fairchild  Perforators.  Lino  mats, 
magazines.  Will  sell  at  a  low  price  in 
a  package  or  will  sell  items  separately. 
CLAREMONT  PRESS  Pub.  Co.,  316 
San  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
94127.  (416)  687-2866. 


PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it!  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


6-YEAR-OLD  LINE'SEC— APotor  sys¬ 
tem  includes  5  Allotors.  screen,  tape 
reader.  fonts,  etc.  LINOFTLM— 15 
level  keyboard  (mixer)  includes  Width 
Cards.  Universal  Ptg.  Eiquipment  Co.,  | 
Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — UTOTl.  (201) 
438-3744. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT:  One  6-level 
tape  punch,  1-year  old,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  Friden,  model  8201 — $1,200: 
also,  FViden  Justowriter  Recorder  in 
good  condition.  Neal  Cadieu,  Daily 
Journal,  Rockingham,  N.C. — 28379,  Ph: 
(919)  997-3111.  _ 


LINOTYPE,  model  30.  S#60120,  elec¬ 
tric  pot.  quadder,  saw,  four  main  and 
four  auxiliary  magazines  plus  one  main 
split— $1,500.  Vandercook  SP-20  repro 
press.  S#26537— $1,000.  Lassen  Advo¬ 
cate,  Susanville.  Calif. — 96130.  (AC 
916)  257-3631. 


E^GRAVI^G  E(JVIPME^T 

'  CHEMCO  Powderless  Etchers,  motiel 
No.’s  507-C  and  510-A,  S^’s  190  and 
!  215.  Contact  Robt.  A.  Riley.  Baltimore 
Sun  Newspapers  (301)  539-7744. 


MAILROOM  EQIIPMEIST 

SAXMAYER  semi-automatic  tying  ma¬ 
chine;  left  hand  ties  13  bundles  per 
minute.  Brockton  Enterprise.  Brockton. 
Mass.— 02403.  Ph:  (617)  586-6200,  ext. 
227. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


I  Name _ 

I  Address - 

I  Cit.v - 

I  State _ Zip  Code 

I  Authorized  by _ 

1  Classification _ 

I  Copy  - 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  Alms.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MlSCELLAmOLS  MACHINERY 

LUDLOW:  SCAN-A-GRAVER:  Goss 
Comet  press;  model  14  Linotype:  (saw), 
Hammond  saw;  slug  stripper;  Nolan 
underneath  router.  Make  an  offer  on 
any  or  all.  Joe  Nixon.,  Don  Nixon,  Jim 
Becker — Auburn  (Ind.)  Star.  (219) 
925-2611. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

Because  of  our  recent  conversion  to 
Letterflex  we  have  an  excellent  selection 
of  equifmicnt  available: 

COMPOSING  ROOM  — 

6  Monarch  Linecasting  Machines 
1  G-4-4  Intertype 
1  G-4  Intertype 
Turtles,  chases,  misc.  items 
STEREOTTPE  — 

!  2  Pony  Autoplate,  23^"  cutoff 
1  Direct  pressure  mat  moulder 
1  Giant  roller 

1  Dual  Sta-Hi  Router 

2  Single  curved  routers 
1  Premier  Rotary  Shaver 
1  Wesel  Router 

MONOTYPE  — 

I  1  Giant  Caster 
I  2  Material  Makers 
I  ENGRAVING  — 

j  1  Wesel  Plate  Finisher 
'  1  DM  48  Master  Etcher 
1  DM  35  Master  Etcher 
1  Robertson  Printer 
1  Whirler 

j4vailable  Now!  Contact: 

F.  M.  Marsh 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
South  Bend,  Indiana  —  46626 
(219)  233-6161 


_ PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  letter 
press  and  related  equipment  for  sale,  I 
Press  has  a  22%"  cutoff,  one  color 
unit,  reversible:  60  hp  motor;  6  roll  I 
reel  stand  accepting  rolls  34"  wide  i 
and  36"  diameter;  slitter  for  tabloid,  j 
slitter  for  center  pages;  1  Capco  port¬ 
able  ink  fountain  with  bracket:  1  draw 
knife,  board  and  stand;  1  panel  cabinet  \ 
for  elertric  controls;  2  extra  comT>en- 
sators;  1  re-winder;  9  roll  shafts.  Other  ' 
equipment  includes:  Goss  reamer,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  _  1  tubular  casting  box  I 
(vacuum)  with  electric  pump.  Peru  i 
Daily  Tribune,  26  W.  3rd.  Peru,  Ind., 
or  phone  317-473-6641. 

GOSS  MARK  II 
HEADLINER 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— Ph.n.  or 
substantial  work  toward  doctorate  I'e- 
I  quired  in  journalism  or  mass  com- 
'  munications.  Teaching  and  professional 
experience  in  addition  to  degree  may 
qualify  for  higher  rank.  Ability  to 
handle  courses  in  law.  radio-TV,  news 
j  editorial.  Position  on  9-member  faculty 
!  beginning  August  26  in  Zone  3  univer- 
j  sity — lOM  enrollment.  New  Journalisrn 
I  facilities,  air-conditioned.  Send  resume 
I  and  references  first  letter.  Salary  based 
I  on  qualifications.  Bo.x  918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CREDIT  MANAGER 
This  is  a  "roll-up-your-sleeves”  position 
on  a  38,000  New  England  P.M.  daily. 
It  requires,  in  addition  to  credit  duties, 
supervision  of  office  personnel,  per¬ 
formance  of  a  variety  of  clerical  tasks, 
and  assisting  the  Controller.  Salary  in 
low  five-figures  for  man  who  can  offer 
solid  background  and  references.  Ac¬ 
counting  knowledge  essential.  Write 
Box  892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 


We  are  seeking  a  top-flight  executive 
to  succeed  our  present  publisher  who 
is  nearing  retirement  and  who  will 
leave  a  hole  in  our  organization  that 
.  will  be  filled  only  by  a  person  of  un- 
j  usual  ability.  Ours  is  a  M-E-S  nitra¬ 
tion  in  a  delightfully  liveable  medium¬ 
sized  Metropolitan  zone  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Elxcellent  salary,  bonus,  retire- 
I  ment  plan  and  other  benefits  will  be 
I  available  to  the  applicant  who  meets 
I  our  specifications,  ^nd  resume  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  Box  848,  Editor  & 
!  Publisher. 


!  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Just  the 
right  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self-starter  as  No.  2  man  who  can 
eventually  take  over  full  responsibility 
of  department.  Degree  in  Accounting 
;  and  3  to  6  years  experience  in  general 
I  accounting,  budgets  and  financial  state¬ 
ments  preparation.  Advanced  degree  or 
CPA  a  big  plus:  knowledge  of  Federal 
I  and  State  taxes  and  familiarity  with 
;  EDP  helpful.  If  you’re  willing  to  roil 
up  your  sleeves  and  dig  in  we  can 
promise  a  bright  future.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  liberal  benefits  pro- 
1  gram  are  for  openers.  We  are  a  60,000- 
plus  daily  located  in  zone  2  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  conununity  within  easy  reach  of 
everything.  We  also  have  out-of-state 
weeklies  and  radio  and  TV  subsidiaries. 
Send  complete  resume  including  present 
salary  in  confidence  to  Box  919,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  No. 
2  man  in  medium-sized  New  England 
newspaper.  Accounting  exi)erience 
would  be  helpful :  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  negotiation  of  labor  con¬ 
tracts  also  desirable.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORPORA’TE  AUDI’TOR :  4-paper 

group  seeks  individual  with  general, 
small  firm  background.  5-10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Applicants  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

1  To  Run; _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


M  4  Color  Half  Decks 

g  Tension  Plate  Lockup 

g  22%"  Cutoff 

m  Double  3:2  Folder 

I  59"  Web 

J  Rated  Speed  70,000  An  Hour 

M  Goss  Reels,  Tensions 

g  1  and  Digital  Pasters 

g  Available  January  1972 

M  Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale 

I  I  N  LAN  D  NEWSPAPER 
I  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

=  1720  Cherry  Street 

=  Kansas  City  Mo.  54108 

111  (A.C.  815)  221-9050 


I  CIRCULATION 

I  Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 

See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv- 
I  ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


WE  JUST  WON  FIRST  PLACE  in  the 
nation  as  the  best  weekly  edited  by  a 
woman.  But,  our  community  scarcely 
knows  we  exist.  We  need  a  complete 
circulation  overhaul,  especially  in  car¬ 
rier  development.  We  want  the  best 
young  circulator  in  the  country  to  grow 
with  us.  Tell  us  why  you  can  double 
our  circulation  and  take  us  to  twice 
weekly — fast.  Send  full  details  to  Bill 
Sheldon,  Virpnia  Beach  Sun,  3108  Pa¬ 
cific  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. — 23451. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^CmCVLATlOT^ 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We  are  looking:  for  a  mature,  seasoned 
and  professional  Circulation  Manager 
who  can  direct  the  sales  force  of  an 
SOM,  ME&S,  in  Zone  2,  towards  at¬ 
taining  an  established  but  unfulfilled 
circulation  i>otential.  Send  us  your 
mailing  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  summary  of  our  circulation  problems. 
Then  send  us  your  comments  and 
resume  and  we  will  know  if  you  are 
the  person  for  the  job.  Box  885,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  j 


GROWING  (12.000)  DAILY,  Zone  4, 
wants  circulation  manager — not  execu¬ 
tive.  Good  town-  modern  plant. — excel¬ 
lent  future.  Reply  to  Box  912,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  i 
Organize  boy  crew,  phone  solicitors 
and  carrier  programs:  prepare  promo-  I 
tion  and  direct  sales  effort ;  only  re-  | 
siK>nsible  for  sales  growth :  delivery, 
collections  and  route  work  administered 
separately.  Top  salary  plus  liberal 
bonus.  East  Coast  suburban  paiier.  Full  j 
details  first  letter.  Write  Box  930.  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  and 
community  can  provide  a  bright  future 
for  a  CAM  with  proven  lineage  build¬ 
ing  experience.  Complete  resumfi  in 
first  letter  to  the  Publisher  of  the 
Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help! 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.**  ‘pubseco* — Publishers  Service  Co. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

with  gx>od  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort 
Lake  Area  of  Central  New 
York  State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  offer¬ 
ing  excellent  school,  college  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities; 
AND,  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
IS  AMAZINGLY  LOW! 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  lusty  business  area,  with 
loads  of  shopping  facilities,  and 
it  adds  up  to  "IDEAL  LIV¬ 
ING.** 

We  have  a  new,  modern  offset 
plant  and  are  a  progressive, 
growing  organization  with  a 
young  management  team.  'Ixiads 
of  i)otential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son  for  advancement  into  top 
management  level. 

We’ll  consider  No.  2  individual 
on  a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary  can 
be  in  the  five-figure  bracket,  plus 
incentive,  bonuses. 

Please  send  complete  resum£  in¬ 
cluding  educational  background, 
salaries  earned  and  references 
to  Box  898j  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  classified  sales 
manager  who  is  e.xperienced  in  all 
phases  of  classified  and  is  prepared  to 
step  into  a  leadership  role.  We  have  an 
opening  on  our  fast-moving,  hard-sell¬ 
ing  400,000  daily  and  Sunday  (Chart 
Area  2).  Must  be  able  to  manage 
large,  established  staff,  and  have  strong 
record  in  sales  planning  and  training. 
This  is  a  career  position  with  excellent 
future.  All  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Phone  Room 

SUPERVISOR-MANAGER 

We  have  a  modem  26-ix>sition  phone 
room.  We  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
join  the  million-ad-per-year  circle  in 
'71.  We  are  located  in  year-round  resort 
climate.  Let  us  know  what  you  have 
.  .  .  in  strictest  confidence.  Write  Box 
91.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


PHOTOCXfMPSHOP 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Join  me  in  refining  systems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  supervising  the  compos¬ 
ing  and  camera  facilities  serving  a 
TOM,  weekly  4  newspaper  group,  plus 
commercial.  Custom  designied  shop,  new 
Compugraphic  /  Automix  installation, 
young  energetic  staff.  Ideal  situation 
for  young  man  or  lady  with  cold  tyi>c 
comp  shop  experience.  Should  have 
working  knowledge  of  markup,  key¬ 
board,  paste  up,  process  camera  for 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  fringes, 
working  conditions.  Zone  6.  Box  792, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher  with  resum4. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
6  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-type  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  small  rTU  shop;  hot 
metal;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday.  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGBR—Executive 
position.  Attractive  benefit  program. 
Large  and  aggressive  suburban  weekly 
organization.  Zone  2.  Box  850,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  for  j 
Midwest  daily.  Fringe  benefits.  Chance  i 
for  advancement  within  group.  Contact  ' 
A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  I 
III.  61021.  I 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  sub¬ 
urban  newspai)er  in  sunny,  breeze-  1 
carressed  San  Diego  (California) 
County  seeks  top  ad  salesman  to 
hand’e  accounts  in  regional  shopping 
cente:,  develop  business  in  metropoli-  , 
tan  San  Diego  area.  Will  pay  up  to 
$225-per-week  plus  commissions,  car  j 
allowance,  other  company  benefits  to  ' 
start.  What  we  want  is  an  aggressive.  i 
experienced,  idea-generator  who  gets 
along  well  with  people — ^knows  layout  j 
and  copy — and  is  willing  to  *‘go  the  I 
extra  mile"  to  create  plus  business.  > 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  An  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  advertising  man  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  one  of  America’s 
most  respected,  large  volume  news¬ 
papers  located  in  a  dynamic,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Above-average  salary 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits — plus  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  IVrite  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  reply  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Houston,  Texas — 77002. 


The  Windsor  Star 

One  ol  Canada's  | 

Leading  Daily  Newspapers  j 

has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

We  require  a  sales-oriented  man¬ 
ager  who  will  be  a  respected  i 

leader  to  both  his  staff  and  our 
customers.  Must  have  experience,  I 

enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  work.  ! 

We  will  support  him  with  experi-  | 

enced  direction,  15  capable  sales¬ 
men,  a  fully  experienced  adminis- 
trative  assistant  and  clerical  staff. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Comprehensive  benefit  program. 
Reply  in  confidence  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to:  W.  F.  Yiveash,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director. 


for  July  3,  1971 


A  ‘TAKEJ-CHARGE’  mature  person  for 
19,000  circulation  weekly.  Ocean,  fam¬ 
ily  living,  good  for  kids;  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Ph:  collect  (305)  783-3355. 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  ocean  resort 
area  with  substantial  gp'Owth  ahead 
needs  experienced  advertising  manager/ 
salesman.  Salary  in  line  with  back¬ 
ground  and  performance.  Please  send 
resume,  including  current  salary  in¬ 
formation,  to  Box  860,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


Need  The  man  for  The  spot?  We  help? 
See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ices.”  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOnON-MINDED 
individual  wanted  to  head  advertising 
department  of  Midwest  daily.  Fringe 
benefits.  Chance  for  advancement  with¬ 
in  group.  Contact  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  III.  61021. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE!  Display  ad  sales¬ 
man.  Salary  range:  $125  to  $150. 
Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times.  Ph :  (317) 

659-3311. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR,  highly- 
qualified,  for  20,000  circulation  daily. 
Zone  8.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPOR’TUNITY  for  ambitious,  experi¬ 
enced  self-starter  in  our  advertising 
sales  department.  Join  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  people  producing  New  ! 
Jersey’s  outstanding  sales  growth  j 
newsi>aper.  Salesmen  backed  by  art.  | 
layout  people  and  all  contemporary  I 
aids.  Salary  incentive  bonus  plan, 
mileage,  company-paid  benefits.  Call  or 
send  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr.,  The 
Home  News.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
0.8903.  Ph:  (201)  .54.5-4000. 


CREATIVE  AD  SALESMAN  who  can 
handle  newswriting,  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  nation’s  most  beautiful 
area.  Max  Jennings,  Jackson  Hole 
Guide.  Box  619,  Jackson,  Wyo. — 83001. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER 
We  have  an  ideal  si>ot  for  a  take- 
charge  iierson  who’s  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
display  advertising ;  a  generalist  who 
can  build  a  strong  advertising  sales 
team  in  a  competitive  Midwest  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  candidate  already  has  a 
proven  ad  sales  and  promotion  record 
—further  is  probably  a  display  ad  man¬ 
ager  on  a  small  daily ;  or  a  strong 
second  party  who’s  ready  for  that  num¬ 
ber  one  spot  now.  Salary  starts  at 
$15,000-$18,000,  depending  on  back¬ 
ground  and  capability.  Interested  ? 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER*nSING  SALESMAN  for  one  of 
the  Nation’s  finest  suburban  weekly 
newspapers.  Must  be  fully  experienced, 
with  strong  background  in  sales,  lay¬ 
out  and  creative  ability.  Establish^ 
territory.  Salary  and  commission  to 
$15,000  plus  fringe  Ijenefits.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Arthur  Shafer,  Adver¬ 
tising  Dir.,  ’The  Eccentric,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.— 48012. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDI’TOR  for  morning  daily  .  .  . 
a  good  job  for  a  good  man  who  wants 
to  settle  down  in  one  of  the  East’s 
finest  communities.  Lots  of  opportunity 
if  you’re  ambitious  and  can  accept  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Write  Box  841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Lookina  for  an  upturn? 


Let  E&P  classified 
find  the  help  you  need 

There’s  an  ohl  blues  song  that  goes:  “A  good 
man  nowadays  is  hard  to  find.”  And  that’s  no 
exaggeration  in  the  newspaper  business.  That’s 
why  it’s  so  important  to  use  the  most  efficient 
advertising  medium  wlien  you’re  looking  for 
qualified  personnel  for  your  newspaper,  execu¬ 
tives  or  staffers,  front  office  or  back  shop. 

FIDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  pages  are 
read  regularly  by  newsmen  in  all  departments 
— publishers  and  pressmen,  platemakers  and 
production  managers,  sportswriters  and  sales 
representatives  .  .  .  and  from  Alaska  to  Key 
West. 

E&P  advertisers  report  excellent  results,  and 
the  job  climate  is  right  for  you  to  find  just 
the  newsman  you  need.  Rates  are  attractive 
(as  low  as  $1.60  a  line)  ...  so  write  your 
ad,  pick  your  insertion  dates,  and  send  your 
copy  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  or  phone 
(212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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HKI.P  ANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITETR  to  cover  high  school 
field  for  South  Florida  P.M.  Box  895,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit  i 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate,  ’ 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competive  ■ 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical  - 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  .41TF.RNOON  OFFSET  DAILY  ! 
with  16.700  circulation  is  located  in  an  | 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We  ! 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  favor-  ! 
able  tax  situation.  | 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph:  ! 

(AC  803)  327-7161. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Multi-plant  division  of  a  major  cor-  1 
poration  has  an  opening  on  its  em-  | 
ployee  publications  staff  in  Cleveland. 
Candidates  should  have  a  BA  or  J-  ! 
degree.  1  to  3  years  solid  writing,  i 
editing  experience,  and  want  career 
opportunity.  Company  is  employee  ' 
communication-oriented  and  offers  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Salary  open.  Some  i 
travel  involved.  An  Equal  Opportunity  | 
Employer.  Send  complete  resume,  sal-  j 
ary  requirement,  to  Box  884,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  | 

NEWS  LETTER  EDITOR  for  industry  I 
news  letter,  Washington,  D.C.  Include 
samples  previous  news  letter  writing.  ' 
Box  890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyoble  witk  erderl 


4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  iss)(e 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1  week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
ISamIttanca  ibould  accompany  claa- 
tlfled  copy  whan  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  baa  bean  es- 
labllshad. 

4 -weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2  weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

I  week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
the  use  o(  borders,  boldtace  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  ciassi 
hed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  (or  display 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
iier  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuasdav,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Tima 

Bov  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  art  valid  (or  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


NEWS/WIRE  EDITOR— No.  2  indi-  i 
vidual  needed  on  small  offset  daily  in  ' 
college  community.  Good  position  for 
young  person  with  editing,  layout  skills 
and  sound  judgment.  Managing  Editor 
needs  strong  back-up  assistant.  Zone  1. 
Box  903,  liditor  &  Publisher. 

THE  LAST  MAN  in  this  job  stayed 
30  years:  he  retires  in  two  weeks.  It 
will  take  a  better-than-average  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  his  shoes.  Requires  3  , 
or  more  years  experience  on  a  small  , 
daily — a  college  degree — and  an  inter-  1 
est  in  politics  and  government.  Area 

2  morning  daily.  Send  all  details  and 

samples  of  work  to  Box  900,  Editor  . 
&  Publisher.  | 

MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE?  Metropolitan  i 
editorial  page,  in  Chart  Area  2,  wants 
a  young  conservative  who  can  articu¬ 
late  opinions  aggressively  in  daily  con¬ 
ferences  and  stylishly  in  the  paper. 
No  reactionaries  need  apply.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  868,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Ka.^hion 
(hard  news  approach)  and  general  fea¬ 
tures  or  fashion  and  some  desk.  Metro-  ' 
politan  daily.  Zone  3.  Minimum  salary  1 

3  years  exiierience:  810,816.  Box  922, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  ANTED  j 

FREE  LAyCE^^^ 


WILL  PAY  STo  for  short,  factual  se¬ 
lections  for  primary-Kradc  children.  Pe- 
tails  from  Ann  Turner,  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  2.59  K.  Erie,  Chicairo, 
III.—  60611. 


FREE  PLACEME'NT  SERVICE  j 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  | 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  oi>eninfts.  ! 
Full  ranpre  of  e<litorial,  advertising,  cir-  I 
culation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  ; 

.340  Main  St..  Room  527  | 

Worcester.  Mass. — 016(JS  i 

EDITOR  wante<l  to  manap:e  newsroom 
plus  staff  of  five  ...  an  award-win- 
ninjf  4-year-old  daily.  Imme<liate  open- 
injt  with  fast-prrowinpr  corporation, 
beautiful  Central  Michipan  collepo 
town  location.  Salary  nepotiable.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Prefer  solid,  com- 
munity-min<le<l  person.  All  frinpe  bene-  , 
fits  plus  retirement  propram.  Ape  no 
barrier.  Write  Box  93.5,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  j 

NATIONWIDE  CROUP.  Daily  news-  I 
pai>ers.  Optx>rtunities,  all  phases,  edi¬ 
torial.  Send  resume— <lesires.  Box  OOS,  ^ 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  PUBLICATION  Manaper, 
stronp  on  ailvertisinp,  sales  promotion 
and  public  relation  talents  wantt'd  by 
an  orpnnization  servinp  7.5.0(»0  mobile 
home  owners,  park  oi^erators  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  retirees  to  western  Florida,  in 
numerous  ways.  Major  business  and 
earninp  op|K>rtunity  for  a  iierson  quali- 
fie<l  to  fully  i>rfMluce  and  a<lminister  the 
company’s  tabloid-type  house  imblica- 
tion  to  bepin  with  and  intereste<l  in  ac- 
quirinp  part  f)wnership  in  and  head  up 
the  business.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LAyCE 

PROFESSIONAL 

WRITERS 

to  pnxluce  jirticlcs  for  new  fe:i- 
tuie  section  uinied  at  today's 
woman.  This  is  one  of  the  top 
major  metro|)olitan  dailies. 

You  should  have  your  own  good 
ideas  for  stories,  but  you  should 
:ilso  have  the  ability  to  carry  out 
assignments. 

.Miovt-averagp  prices  paid.  Will 
consider  rcjirint  rights  with  area 
coverage.  Please  send  best  sam- 
I)les.  If  necessary,  they  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Box  929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE'  LANCE  WRITERS  in  .«outh. 
Southeastern  part  of  U.  S.  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  in-depth  feature  stories 
— 900  word  range — with  or  without  art 
to  Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Sug¬ 
gested  topics  include  political  trends, 
environmental  issues,  social  problems. 


STRINGERS 

an(d 

Fielid  Correspondents 

wanted  ir  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Must  have  heavy 
background  and  excellent  con¬ 
tacts  in  news  gathering  field. 

When  given  priority  assign¬ 
ments,  must  be  able  to  supply 
both  copy  and  art. 

We  are  fast  Ijecoming  the  na-  1 

tion’s  No.  1  tabloid  newspaper  j 

and  opportunities  for  lucrative  i 

yearly  income  are  unlimited. 

Don't  wait  to  write  us.  Tele-  1 

phone  Mr.  King  or  Mr.  Mosley,  I 

collect,  at:  ! 

(312)  235-7600 

NATIONAL  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  i 
2711  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago,  III. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Exlitor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 

^^'^^^LATOlPrPAS^  I 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex-  | 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
retail  advertising  layouts  with  cold- 
type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  be 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


HELP  WANTED 

FRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienceil 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits ;  morning  newspaper  55,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Pei-manent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Goo<l  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  writer 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman. 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  SU. 
Champaign,  Ill. — 61829. 

LETTER  PRESSMAN  for  metroimlitan 
daily;  union  or  eligiiile.  Scale:  $22.5- 
per-week :  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 

MAIL  ROOM  FOREMAN 
ITU  mail  room.  mo<lern  equipment, 
medium-sized  daily  newspaper,  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday.  Large  circu’a- 
tion  weekly  which  is  all  mailed,  Chesh¬ 
ire  mailing  equipment.  Sta-Hi  stacker, 
8-head  Sheridan  inserting  machine. 
Ideal  location  in  Mid-West.  Excellent 
fringes,  good  starting  salary.  Write 
Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHiyTSTS 

MACTIINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype  j 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  solter.  ' 
Mo<lern  air-conditione<l  plant.  Excellent  | 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact:  The  News-  ; 
Sun,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  ' 
Schaefer,  Assistant  Production  Mgr. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester  : 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for  I 
dayside.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Automatic  j 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star.  Peek-  i 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566. 


_ ^^^J^iyTERS 

AD  COMPOSITOR:  hot  metal.  Must 
he  expericnce<l,  sober.  Modern  air- 
conditioned  plant.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  desirable  area.  3-11  or  11-7 
shift.  Contact:  The  News-Sun,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III. — 60085.  Wm.  A.  Schaefer.  As¬ 
sistant  Production  Mgr. 

EXPERIENCE!)  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  aide  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  band  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  foil  details  to 
publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  69,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53.566 

MAIL  ORDER  and  mass  marketing 
consumer  product  manufacturer  has 
opportunity  for  list  and  printing  de¬ 
partment  manager:  some  comimsition 
and  copy.  P.O.  Box  869,  Alliance. 
Ohio— 44601. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

.■111  Positions  Fee  Paid 

General  Managers  . $:!0-."0,000 

Pro<luction  Managers  .  15-28,000 

Co'd  Ty|)e  Engineers  .  r2-17.000 

Comix)sing  R(X)m  Foremen  ..  12-15.000 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-15.000 

Production  Mgmt.  Trainees  ..  S-10.000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie.  H 

GORDON  NA/AHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Me<Iia.  Pennsylv.ania  19063 
215-565-0800 


TTS  JOURNEYMEN  OPERATORS.  : 
nights,  nee<led  imme<liately  to  i)unch  ; 
on"  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  exi^erience  j 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for  ' 
night  scale, ■'presently  8210.50  for  37',^ 
hours:  8231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971.  ; 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please  I 
write  R:iy  Burnett.  General  Foreman,  i 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New  I 
York  14614:  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ITU  Local  16,  131,  j 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester.  New  York —  ; 
14614. 

200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
Must  be  experienced  200-B  operator  , 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory  I 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write:  Earl 
Thompson  at  The  Record  Stockman,  ; 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. — 
80216. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST- Immcdi.ate 
opening  for  e.\perience<i  machinist  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  Electron.  Comets 
and  perforators.  Chicago  area.  Many 
l>enefits.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
today.  Send  complete  details.  Box  878, 
Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


PROMOTION 

Need  The  man  for  The  sitot?  We  helpf 
See  our  ad  under  '‘Newsp«i>er  Serv¬ 
ices.’’  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service  Co. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  to  sell 
young,  growing  syndicate  a.s  a  side¬ 
line  to  newspai/ers  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.  Please  write  Susan  Berman, 
Associate  Editor,  Features  and  News, 
6449  Benvenue,  0;ikland.  Calif.  94618. 


PO.SITIONS  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

18-YEAR  EXPERIENCED  Business 
Manager  in  administration,  accounting, 
personnel,  lalxir  contracts,  advertising, 
circulation,  job  shop.  Box  826.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  looking  for 
Business  Manager's  or  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector's  position  in  Zones  6-7-8.  Best 
of  references.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1971 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  OR  ASSISTANT  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  group  or  small  daily.  | 
Will  be  available  Sept.  1  when  in¬ 
terest  in  6-paper  group  is  sold.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  subsidiary  and  Vice-President 
of  parent  group  in  near  $l-miUion 
sales  group.  Successful  in  news,  ads, 
circulation  and  plant  management. 
Have  managed  500-man  production 
shop.  Will  consider  investment  over 
period  of  years.  Salary:  $15,000  plus 
bonus  or  incentive  plan.  Box  833,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANACER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Daily,  weekly.  References.  Winning  ex¬ 
perience.  Seek  challenge.  Area  3,  5,  4. 
Consider  investment.  Box  921,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTlSim 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper 
Services."  ‘pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  39,  seeks  continuetl 
challenge;  17-year  proven  record,  9  as 
director  of  25M  daily.  J-grad,  API. 
Can  train,  motivate,  i)romote  and  sell. 
Write:  Box  799,  Rte.  1,  Crozet,  Va. — 
2  29:52. 


GENERAL/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Let  my  years  of  ex|>erience  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  including  offset,  work  for 
you.  Business  Manager  past  13  years. 
Box  910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST-CARTOOISISTS 

TOP-FLIGHT  CARTOONIST,  many 
years  experience — editorials,  sports, 
features.  Will  relocate.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST, 
currently  free-lancing  for  small  daily, 
seeks  regular  cartoon  position  with 
larger  paper.  Good  references.  Samples 
available.  Areas  1,  2,  5,  6,  8  or  9. 
Box  857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 
Top  cartoonist  experienced  in  sports, 
editorial,  and  siiecial  feature  cartoons 
desires  position  on  daily:  a'so  experi¬ 
enced  in  other  phases  of  newspai)er  art. 
Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help!  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.**  ‘pubseco* — Publishers  Service 
Co, 

SALES/MANAGEMENT  SPECIALIST 
in  developing  circulation  in  suburban 
markets.  Go<kI  references.  Zone  2.  Box 
882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  CIKCULATOR,  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  home  delivery,  motor 
routes,  dealers.  Interested  in  Franchise 
or  agency.  References.  Ph :  (*104)  327- 
8694. 


tLASSII'lED  ADVERTISING 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We 
help !  See  our  ad  under  “Newspaper 
Services.**  ‘pubseco* — Publishers  Service 
Co. 

NO.  2  MAN  -9  years  competitive 
major  market — seeks  No.  I  position  on 
major  paper,  U.S.A.  or  Canada. 
Proven  iierformer.  Box  901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your  | 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus  , 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar-  , 
ningement.  Metro  or  metlium  preferretl. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with_ people.  Available  immediately!  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


EDITORIAL  I 

JULY  J-GRAD.  versatile,  diligent, 
seeks  employment  as  reporter  in  Zones 
1,  2,  4,  5  or  9.  Interned  on  ‘do-every- 
thing’  weekly.  Available  August  1.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER.  30.  equipped  to 
cover  our  socio-political  economy  and 
your  business  community,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  and  responsibility.  I  have  covered 
1  all  securities  and  commodities  markets, 
banking,  transportation,  world  trade 
and  agri-business  for  two  financial 
dailies  and  a  Chicago  metro.  Box  853, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FED  UP  WITH  PR,  ex-newsman,  38. 
wants  sports  job  on  small-medium 
daily  in  Areas  1-6.  Box  726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SINGULAR  COUPLE,  man/wife.  J- 
grads,  experienced  as  weekly  editor, 
daily  reixirter,  seek  positions  on  small 
paper,  zone  8  or  9.  Write  Box  863, 

I  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

_  _ 

FILL  YOUR  PERMANENT  POST  in 
Zone  6  with  hard-working  J-grad,  23, 
marrie<l,  two  years  experience  on  fast- 
moving  daily:  editing,  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  reviews.  Know  hot,  cold-type, 
offset.  Available  early  '72  or  sooner. 

'  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

\  COPY  EDITOR — Solid  pro,  mature, 

I  knowledgeable,  A-1  skills.  Was  on  rim 
I  of  N.  Y.  Journal-American.  Available 
I  shortly  or  later  in  the  year.  I’ll  be 
please<I  to  hear  from  good  paper  in- 
I  terested  in  adding  a  seasoned  crafts- 
I  man.  Box  872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  POLITICS:  Dull,  ponderous  political 
stories  your  prob'em  ?  I  can  change 
that.  Now  a  reporter  with  a  major 
daily.  Box  874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  news  ability. 
Single:  escaped  clutches  of  U.S.  Army 
in  May.  B.A. :  one-year  in  law  school  : 
extensive  experience  on  student  news¬ 
paper.  Av.iilable  now!  Box  880,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLORADO  UNIVERSITY 
journalism  graduate.  26,  single,  eager 
to  learn  profession;  some  top  experi¬ 
ence.  Ex-serviceman.  No  eight  to  fiver. 
Prefers  Zone  7  or  8  but  will  relocate 
anywhere  for  challenging  job.  Money 
not  main  consideration  at  outset.  Box 
883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTED— MS  Journalism— 
2,5 — wants  to  grow  and  learn  with 
daily,  any  zone;  can  also  do  radio- 
j  TV  news,  pictures.  Military  complete. 

I  Married.  Will  send  resume  at  slightest 
I  provocation.  Box  894,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  long-term 

_ _  major  considera 

P.O.  Box  97,  Prov 

FOR  SALE :  Hard-hitting  display  - - 

salesman,  college  graduate,  under  30,  REPORTER/PHOT 
proven  sales  record  with  promotional  spot  with  Midwest 
planning;  desires  a  position  on  a  pro-  voted  to  profession: 
gressive  dai'y  in  western  Zone  2  that  experience.  Could  e 
will  lead  to  management.  Box  911,  tor’s  or  assistant 
Editor  &  Publisher.  early  30’s.  Box  924, 
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ZONE  3  COPY  EDITOR,  28,  degree, 
4  years  exi>erience — no  military  oMi- 
};ation — seeks  weekly  e<litinjr  or  report- 
injr.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEMI-RETIREE  at  65  hut  active  — 
now  county  iudjre  pro  tern — can  handle 
the  editorial  page,  column,  rewrite, 
copy  or  news  desk  with  modern 
layout  and  sharp  heads.  I  can  train 
person  for  any  above  positions.  Owne<l- 
edited  pai>er  for  over  30  years  and 
sold  on  long-term  contract  so  salary 
no  major  consideration.  J.  L.  Bradley, 
P.O.  Box  97,  Providence,  Ky.  42450. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
spot  with  Midwest  daily,  weekly  de¬ 
voted  to  professional  excellence.  Layout 
experience.  Could  easily  move  into  edi- 
tor*s  or  assistant’s  chair.  Marr'ed  : 
early  30*s.  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  I 


YOUNG,  HIGHLY-MOTIVATED  jour¬ 
nalist  seeks  position  as  reporter/pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  some  experience  with 
college  PR  office  and  one-year  experi¬ 
ence  for  metropolitan  daily  as  news 
bureau  chief.  1969  graduate  with  poli¬ 
tical  science  major,  minors  in  journal¬ 
ism,  education,  history,  English.  Last 
two  years  sjjent  teaching  English  and 
journalism.  For  detailed  resume  and 
clippings  write  Larry  Burrough,  502 
Glenview  Court,  Winona,  Minn. — 55987. 

ENVIUOXMKNTAL  IXFO  SPECIALIST 
with  major  university  research  insti¬ 
tute  seeks  science  editor  or  PR  slot 
with  college,  firm  or  paper  in  Zone  1 
or  2.  Young,  creative,  can  communicate 
science  to  non-scientists.  Married,  fam¬ 
ily.  J-MA  coursework  completed.  Box 
913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  "PRO” — Newspai^er,  wire 
service  veteran  seeks  interesting  six)t. 
Will  consider  any  offer.  Award-winning 
writer ;  layout  experience.  Relocation 
no  problem.  Box  703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED :  A  newspaper  in  the  South¬ 
west  or  Far  West  that  can  use  a 
talented  young  sportswriter  with  2'/2 
years  experience  and  top  J-School  back¬ 
ground.  Not  a  play-by-play  man,  sta¬ 
tistics  clerk  or  photographer.  Box  920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  POLICE  REPORTER  | 
wants  kids  re«re<l  in  small  city.  Box 
931,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 

WHAT’S  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
for  BSJ  with  4  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  on  metro  daily,  plus  photography 
and  copye<liting  knowhow?  Ideal  job 
would  involve  feature  writing  or  pho-  ’ 
tography,  but  will  consider  anything  in 
journalism  for  which  I’m  qualifie<l,  if  I 
in  Washington.  Or  Oregon,  if  it  is  still  i 
;  unlocked.  Married,  veteran.  Box  926,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  HUSBAND/WIFE:  photographer-re-  ! 

l)orter.  no  children,  seek  post  running 
I  bureau  of  daily,  or  jobs  in  main  city  ; 
I  room  of  same  paper.  Have  equipment,  I 
j  talent,  ambition,  excellent  references.  ' 
!  He  has  six  years  exi)erience;  she  has  4.  | 
'  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Box  927,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AM’s— ZONES  4,  6,  8  | 

Able,  energetic,  probing  writer-editor 
(woman)  wishes  relocate  own  expense 
I  your  ai’ea.  Experience:  2  years  night 
]  e<litor  7.000  circulation  daily:  .5  years 
I  night  e<iitor  AP  radio  for  New  Eng- 
j  land :  2  years  press  officer  UN :  10 

ye:irs  overseas  as  US  Government  infor- 
!  mation  officer-e<litor  in  E'ar  East.  India, 

I  Central  Africa.  Know  rim.  make-up. 

I  rewrite,  but  more  experienced  in  fea- 
,  tures,  foreign  news,  and  assignments 
I  reiiuiring  research  and  digging.  Box 
917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  REIPORTER/WRITER  seeks  staff  slot 
I  following  four  years  military  informa- 
I  tion  duties.  B.  J.  Missouri  ’67 — some 
editorial  management — lots  of  reixirt- 
ing  on  offset  weeklies;  reporting  and 
ad  sales  on  two  dailies.  Will  relocate 
anywhere  for  any  size/type  publication. 
Box  916,  Eklitor  &  Pulilisher. 

i  FORMER  NEWSWRITER,  minor  pub¬ 
lisher,  presently  in  inilustrial  manage- 
1  ment,  seeks  writing  and/or  editing  posi- 
,  tion  zone  4,  8  or  9.  Ambitious,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  <letermined,  professional.  Can 
create,  research  and  develoj)  any  and 
!  all  ty|)es  of  coi>y.  E'avor  features,  en- 
I  tertainment  page,  columns  and  photog- 
:  raphy.  Invite  challenge  of  covering 
I  Iwth  sides  of  local  issues.  Will  appear 
for  interview  immediately.  Availab’e 
I  now  or  Sept.  1.  Your  community  and 
I  your  paper  more  imi>ortant  than  wage. 

I  Box  907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N.\TION.\LLY-PUB  LI  SHE’D  free¬ 
lancer  (now  top  PR  man)  seeks  return 
to  daily  baseball  Ijeat :  also  political 
specialist.  Prefer  N.Y.-Phila<lelphia- 
W.ashington  area.  Young,  aggressive. 
Family  man  with  wire-service  experi- 
i  ence.  Military  eomitleted.  Box  909,  Edi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WIRE  SERVICE  NEWSMAN  with  BA 
and  extwrience  seeks  challenging  job 
with  Eastern  U.S,  daily  or  magazine. 
Box  936,  Erditor  &  Publisher, 

FAMILY  MAN,  31,  with  4  years  news 
writing,  ‘i'/j  years  retail  advertising 
layout  experience.  Florida  location 
more  important  than  paper  size. 
Write:  226  N.  Sans  Souci,  De  Land, 
Fla.— 32720. 


FRPE  lance 

DATELINE  LONDON — Established 
group  experienced  London  (Fleet 
Street)  newsmen  seek  further  North 
American  outlets  for  news/feature 
copy.  Wide  subject,  geographical  cov¬ 
erage  including  military,  diplomatic, 
politics,  travel,  fashion  etc.  Pix  avail¬ 
able.  Desmond  Wettern,  DATELINE 
LONDON,  13  Crondace  Road,  London 
SW  6,  England. 

GET  WITH  IT  in  the  exciting  world 
of  rock  music.  Hip  young  journalist — ^ 
15  years  as  writer/editor— available  for 
criticism,  reviews’  articles.  Box  934. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASTROLOGY  WRITER,  widely  pub¬ 
lished.  available  for  assignment,  ail 
copy,  features,  columns.  Box  932,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CONSUMERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
about  America’s  fastest-growing  table 
staple — wine.  Fill  their  cup  with  fresh, 
sparkling  articles.  Box  933,  Witor  &; 
Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  presently  employed, 
j  desires  to  utilize  his  20  years  experi— 
I  ence  in  news  and  Sunday  supplements 
I  for  a  photo-conscious  daily.  Have  ability 
'  to  develop  ideas  for  photo  features. 

Box  807,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

27  and  married  from  large  metro 
;  weekly,  seeks  position  with  daily  or 

Sunday  magazine.  Tear  sheets  .and 
1  resume  upon  reiiuest.  Box  847,  Eklitor 
I  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEfftEOTYPER  wishes  to. 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  South¬ 
ern  Missouri.  15  years’  experience,  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man.  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box 
451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  with  plan 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sul- 
urban  press  preferreil  in  Area  6.  Bo^ 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ imODVCTION 

OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
to  relocate  in 'Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
background  knowledge  and  experienced 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom 
and  color.  Has  5  years  LP — 5  yetirs 
newspape.r  Urbanite — and  2  years  com¬ 
mercial  web  Urbanite.  Presently  super¬ 
intendent:  prefers  same.  Box  827,  EVii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  seeks  (a 
reiocate.  Experienced  in  cold  and  liot 
type,  offset  and  LP,  labor  relations, 
practical  management.  College  degree. 
Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

WANT  THE  right  opportunity?  We- 
help !  See  our  ad  under  "Newspaper 
Services.”  ’pubseco’ — Publishers  Service 
Co. 

CREATIVE  COPYWRITER.  versatiTe, 
with  10  years’  of  print,  broadcast  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  return  to  newspaper 
promotion.  Available  now!  Resume  on 
request.  Box  865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\i 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Use  of  postoffice  is  down 
Bv  Rown  u  B„.,..  to  6%  of  daily  circulation 


Filler 8,  or  ^^worms 


While  in  Cincinnati  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  we  read  a  filler  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post  which  said: 

“Advertisers  spend  as  many 
dollars  in  newspapers  as  they 
do  in  tv,  radio,  magazines  and 
billboards  combined.” 

(Incidentally,  a  reader  sug¬ 
gests  we  eliminate  the  word 
“spend”  in  this  context  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “invest.”  Not  a 
bad  idea.) 

It  was  the  first  time  we  can 
recall  seeing  a  newspaper  where 
the  editor  had  enough  imagina¬ 
tion  to  use  items  of  this  kind 
plugging  his  owTi  business  so 
we  asked  Walter  Frieclenberg, 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper,  how  come?  Where  do 
they  come  from? 

We  learned  first  that  fillers 
are  not  called  “fillers”  on  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  They  are 
“worms.”  The  origin  of  that 
l)robably  goes  way  back  to  type 
lice,  rubl)er  type,  etc. 

In  addition,  here  was  Mr. 
Friedenberg’s  informative  re¬ 
ply: 

“We  gave  up  long  ago  inform¬ 
ing  our  readers  of  such  goodies 
as:  ‘The  pyramid  at  Giza  is 
450  feet  high.’  We  then  plugged 
our  own  reporters.  Then  we  be¬ 
gan  using  worms  pointing  up 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  And 
then  it  occurred  to  us  to  l)egin 
l)lugging  newspapers. 

“The  plugs  are  homemade. 
They  are  based  on  information 
gleaned  fi'om  publications  of 
.\NPA,  primarily,  and  anything 
else  we  can  get  our  hands  on. 

“Anybody  who  wants  to  latch 
onto  the  idea  is  welcome.  I  feel 
that  we  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  doing  enough  to 
toot  our  owm  horn,  or  more  im¬ 
portantly,  sell  the  very  notion 
of  the  important  role  of  the 
free  press.” 

We  agree  with  him  whole¬ 
heartedly,  and  have  said  so 
many  times.  Just  in  case  it 
might  stimulate  some  others  to 
j)ick  up  the  idea,  copy  it  or  re¬ 
fine  it,  here  is  the  cuiu-ent  crop 
of  worms  now  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  galley: 

The  Xew  Yark  Sun  in  1833 
was  the  first  newspaper  to 
gather  and  publish  news  sys¬ 
tematically. 

The  .Vfic  York  Herald  in 
1835  began  stiessing  foreign 


news  and  introduced  financial, 
dramatic,  musical,  club  and  so-  j 
cial  columns. 

The  first  advertisements  to  ^ 
appear  in  an  American  newspa¬ 
per  were  published  in  the  Bos-  ] 
ton  \ews-Letter  in  1704. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  | 
in  thousands  of  classrooms  to 
aid  basic  reading  skills. 

Newspapers  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  enrich  students  under¬ 
standing  in  social  studies,  sci¬ 
ence,  math  and  other  subjects. 

“A  free  press  is  the  unsleep¬ 
ing  guardian  of  every  other 
right  that  free  men  prize.” — 
WMnston  Churchill. 

“Let  the  people  know  the 
facts,  and  the  country  will  be 
.safe.” — Abraham  Lincoln. 

“That  endless  book,  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  our  national  glorj\” — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

More  than  62  million  newspa- 
jiers  were  sold  every  day  in 
1970. 

ANPA  board  increases 
dues  in  two  steps 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspajier  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  received  notice  of  a 
5  percent  increase  in  dues  on 
July  1,  to  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  5  percent  increase  next 
January  1.  The  last  pi'evious 
adjustment  was  on  January  1, 
1970. 

The  board  of  directors  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  action  was 
necessaiy  because  of  the  rising 
costs  of  many  items,  “including 
the  need  for  ANPA  to  repre¬ 
sent  new’spaper  interest  in  a 
variety  of  government  relations 
problems.” 

• 

Minority  recruiter 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  who  has 
been  directing  the  foster  home 
recruitment  program  for  the 
city  Welfare  Department’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  children  services  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  community  relations 
and  recruitment  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  He  wdll  recruit 
minority  workers  and  work  to 
develop  community  relations 
programs. 


Mailing  of  daily  newspapers 
continued  to  decline  in  the 
period  1966-1970  as  more  in  the 
large-circulation  classes  de¬ 
pended  on  carrier  and  motor 
route  deliveries  and/or  street 
and  store  sales. 

The  latest  suiwey  among 
members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
showed  the  percentage  of  U.S. 
dailies  in  the  mails  decreased 
from  8.8%  to  6.6%.  In  the  pe¬ 
riod  covered  by  the  survey 
postal  rates  went  up  25%. 

The  survey,  with  907  papers 
participating,  emphasized  a 
point  the  ANPA  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  in  postal  rate  proceedings 
— that  dailies  with  circulations 
up  to  5,000  are  still  dependent 
upon  second-class  mail  for  de¬ 
livery  of  almost  one-third  of 
their  circulation. 

In  the  up  to  5,000  bracket, 
30.7%  of  all  circulation  moves 
through  the  postoffice.  Of  morn¬ 
ing  papers  in  that  group,  60.8% 

Capitol  newsroom  bill 
hits  at  ‘lousy  press’ 

Pennsylvania  State  Rep. 
Harry  R.  J.  Comer  (D-Phila- 
delphia)  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  charge  the  news  media  $200,- 
000  a  year  for  use  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  News  Room. 

“To  be  truthful,  this  is  a  slap 
back  at  the  lousy  press,”  Comer 
said. 

The  rental  rate  Comer  would 
charge  for  the  news  room  was 
computed  at  $90  per  square 
foot  per  year.  This  compares 
to  $4  a  square  foot  the  Common¬ 
wealth  pays  for  rental  office 
space  in  Harrisburg. 

Seven  other  legislators  joined 
Comer  as  co-sponsors  of  the 
press  rent  bill. 


of  their  circulation  is  mailed. 

The  ANPA  reported  that 
newspapers  in  circulation 
ranges  up  to  25,000  increased 
their  use  of  the  mails  from  1966 
to  1970. 

The  survey  also  points  out, 
the  ANPA  said,  that  newspapers 
perform  many  costly  services  in 
handling  their  second-class  mail 
while  still  paying  full  rates  for 
services  not  rendered. 


Newark  paper 
begins  attack 
on  shoplifters 

A  campaign  to  curb  thefts 
from  retail  stores  is  running  in 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 
Seven  feature  stories  were 
scheduled  for  the  first  10  days, 
to  l)e  followed  by  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements,  daily  and  Sunday, 
in  succeeding  issues. 

This  series,  a  combined  effort 
of  the  Star-Ledger  news  staff 
and  the  retail  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  is  based  on  four 
months  of  research  and  advance 
planning,  with  the  cooperation 
of  retail  organizations  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Stanley 
Arnold  Associates  served  as 
creative  counsel. 

The  feature  stories  explore 
the  underlying  social,  and  socio¬ 
logical  factors;  the  causes  for 
the  current  epidemic  of  stealing 
among  otherwise  “moral”  peo¬ 
ple;  steps  that  may  be  taken  to 
curb  thefts  and  the  forces  that 
might  be  invoked  to  curb  the 
disease.  The  advertisements  are 
based  on  typical  case  histories. 

The  advertisements  will  be 
I’eleased  in  reproduction  proof 
form  for  use  in  other  interested 
newspapers. 
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Could  your  salesmen  sell  this  salesman  an  ad? 


Car  dealers  are  such  born 
salesmen,  they  sometimes  forget 
it  takes  a  want  ad  .to  get  the  pros¬ 
pects  to  come  in. 

Right  now,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  is  using  Phone  Power  to 
remind  them. 

In  fact,  for  the  price  of  a  phone 
call,  the  Inquirer  got  the  local  Bell 
Company  to  come  out  and  give 
their  classified  people  experienced  help  in  telephone  sales¬ 
manship. 


It  included  pre-call  strategy,  follow-up  calling  and  every¬ 
thing  in-between.  [Like  what  do  you  say  to  the  fellow  who 
says,  “But  I’m  doing  fine  without  it.’’] 

More  important,  we  helped  their  people  get  on  the  phone 
and  really  sell.  Even  to  another  salesman. 

You,  too,  can  use  it  to  get  out  and  really  sell. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant 
can  arrange  a  similar  Phone  Power  program  for  your  news¬ 
paper,  so  why  not  give  him  a  call? 


The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and 
your  local  Bell  Company  are  always  looking  for  new  wavs  to 
give  you  better  service. 

That  can  start  with  what  to  say  after  you’ve  said  hello. 


FOR  THE  24™  YEAR... 

\burs  for  the 
asking! 


77  GROCERY  CLASSIFICATIONS, 
65  CORPORATE  CHAINS, 

13  CITIES... 

BRAND  BY  BRAND! 

If  you  haven't  written  for  your  copy  of  our 
annual  report  of  Grocery  Product  Distribution 
in  13  Scripps-Howard  cities,  it  is  still  yours 
for  the  asking. 

The  report  contains  the  name  of  every  brand  of 
grocery  store  type  merchandise  in  77  product 
categories.  It’s  filled  with  useful  information. 

For  your  free  copy,  send  us  this  coupon  or  contact 
any  Scripps-Howard  office  or  newspaper. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST  HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  *  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  .  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  *  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  .  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN  TATTLER  *  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 
Adwertising  Department.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago 
Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphij  San  Francisco 


TO:  Advertising  Promotion  and 
Research  Department, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 

200  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Yes,  I  want  your  24th  Annual 
Grocery  Product  Distribution  Report! 

Name _ 


Title, 

Firm. 


Address- 
City - 


-State. 


-Zip. 


